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IDENTIFIERS 



ABSTRAfX 

\ Ten separate 1890 Land-Grant Universities and 

Tuskegee Institute cooperatively conducted a 10-state ^^outhern 
regional research project, "The Isolation of Factors Related to 
Patterns and Levels of Living in the Rural South," which eli^cited 
household and demographic data on 2,580 rural families* The 10 
contiguous southeastern states which composed the research sites are 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia^ Kentucky, l^ississippi , North 
Carolina, South Carolina,^ Tennessee, and Virginia* Data were 
collected in late 1981 through interviews with heads of h04seholds 
and examined six major ar^s; demographic characteristics; occupation 
characteristics; community and life satisfaction; agency utilization 
and client satisfaction; attitudes, values, and beliefs; and consumer 
behav-ior and income* The median age for respondents was 45 years or ^ 
over; more white than black heads ,of households were surveyed in most 
states; and fewer than *50% of the h^ads of household had cojnpleted 
high school, except hi Virginia (55%)* This basebook provides a 
history of the project and a description of how the project was 
conducted. Descriptive tables r^^port frequency distributions within 
each of the XO-state samples. Numerous subsections within each'o£ the 
six major areas j^rovide narrative, tables, ^nd information about the 
survey instrument, where applicable* A bibliography and a discussion 
o£ the sampling procedure conclude the basebook* (BRK) 
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FOREWORD 



this Sasebook reflects the concerted efforts of 11 sclenclsts from 10 scaces in a 
ccmtpilation of household and demographic daca on 2,560 rural families in the Souch. It 
was a horrendous task for these scientists of different disciplines and backgrounds to 
develop a unified model and procedure to conduct research £n different geographical areas^ 

It was., indeed a rare opportunity for me to have been a part of the development and 
conduction of this "project from my ?nitial involvement as a principal investigacor to my 
current involvement as administrative advisor* 

the scientists should be commended for !the agony and hard work shared by all in 
overcoming the ^Itiplicity of problems tnherenc in group or regional research* However, 
the outcome of this publicaclon represents reward for their perseverance> acumen and 
dedication to a c<»nDltment» ' 

It is hoped tha.t chis Basebook will serve Its readers as a source of enllghtet^ent 
concerning poverty in the rural Souch and the need and inspiraclon to dp further research 
on the subjects 

Sidney H, Evans 
K J Administrative Advisor 
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AN OVERVIEW OF THE HISIORY OF RR-1 



The Historically Black Land*Crant Colleges, 
though established under the Morrill Act of 
1S90, did nbt start receiving United States 
Department of Agriculture research and extension 
funds until 1967. Xtl^ funds became available 
to the agricultural units at the respective 
colleges » Host of these colleges allocated 
these funds for the development of research 
projects in pure agricultural sciences; only a 
few colleges allocated small portions for 
people-oriented research in rural development* 
Under the Influence of Drs. Edward Hoe ahd Paul 
Jehllk, then Rural Sociologists with the Co- 
operative State Research Service, USDA, the late 
Dr* Cozy EllisoHj former Dean of the School 
of Agriculture, Fort Valley State College, and 
subsequently Coordinator of 1S90 Research 
Programs with CSRS, encouraged all X890 schools 
to establish social science research projects. 
At the same time, Dr* Hoe dllring hts— vl-slt inr- 
February 1976, .to Florida A&M University, and 
May 197^, to South Carolina State College 
emphasized the need for social science resear- 
chers at 1890 schools to establish channels of 

sted to 



Institutions^ for participation. The s^ond 
meeting of the committee was he^d ac ^ the 
^University of Wisconsin, Madison, in September^ 
1977, In cohjunctlon with the Annual Rural 
Sociological Society Meetings * Dr * Gerald 
Wheelock from Alabama A6(M University also 
participated in the deliberations. Dr. J.S» 
Dhlllon was unanimously elected Chairman of the 
Committee. Subsequent meetings were held at 
South Carolina College In Noveml^er 1977, ^Port 
Valley State Osllege In January 197S, and Dallas 
'In March 1978* During this period Dr* Alfred 

^'Tarits of Prairie View A&M University^ Dr. Sheng- 
Yung LI of Virginia State College, and Dr. Levi 
Jones of Tennessee State University had also 
Joined the project. A proposals entitled 
''Isolation of Factors "Related to Levels- and 
Patterns of Living In the Rural South" was 
devefoped as a result of these meetings. 

— ^he r-esear-ch ^roposaI_yas_ pre sented t^ the 

Association of 1890 Research Directors at their 
spring meeting at Alabama A^ University on 
April 11,, 1978^ for approval by Dr. Dhlllon, 



Dr. Walker, and Ms. tvonne ' Beauford. After 
considerable discussion the proposal was, 
approved. Or, Howard Robinson of North Carolina 
Helvln Walker at Fort Valley ^^£il State University was asked to serve as che 



cpmmunlcation among themselves. He sugge 



J.S. Dhlllon at Florida ASM University that 



Dr 

he talk with Dr 
State College. Both Drs. Walker and Dhlllon 
were studying rural poverty and there were 
elements of similarity in the two projects. 
Dr. Dhlllon visited Fort Valley State OsUege 
later that year. After 4 l/2 hours of meetings, 
they decided to explore the idea of a regional 
research project in che area of poverty with 
other 1890 researchers. Dr. John Mbland of 
Southern University and Mrs. Marguerite flowie of 
South Carolina State College expressed Interest 
m collaboration. The first meeting to discuss 
the regional research concept was held at 
Florida A^^l University In July, 1977. In addi- 
tion to the above referenced four social 
scientists, Mrs. Kathleen Hanna from South 
, Carolina State College, Ha. E. tvonne Beauford 
^srfrom "Fgrt Valley State College, - and CSRS 
representatives Dr. Fdward Hoe land Dr. HcKinlfey 
Mayes participated in that meeting. The regional 
research concept was defined and its signlfi* 
cance and relevance discussed. It was agreed^ 
that Invitations be extended to other 1890 



administrative advisor to the Regional Research 
Technical Committee. 

In June 1978, at the resignation of 
Dr. Dhlllon as Chairman of the Technical Commit- 
tee, Dr. Walker was unanimously elected the new 
Chairman, a position which he still holds. At 
various times between 1978 and 1979^ the follow- 
ing institutions also Joined the regional 
project which vas officially designated by CSRS 
as RR-li 

Alcorn State University ^^^s. H.S. Dhallwal 

6 Woong Kyu Cho 

University of Arkansas 
at Pine Bluff 
North Carolina A6T 
State University 
lUskegee Institute 
Kentucky State % 
University 
The present membership of 
ten 1890 institutions. 



Dr. Llna Godfre/ 

Dr. Alton Thompson 
Dr. Avery Webber 

Dr. Dlnker Patel 
RR-1 consists of 



ERIC 
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SUMMARY 



^ Across the rtatLort^ there exists Irtqualicies 
among^fajoilies not only irt income distribution 
but in the ability to acquire the necessities^of ^ 

'life. Although couch ^ov^rry research has been 
conducted and many programs have been establish- 
ed as a result of such research, answers to 
the causative factors of poverty are still* 
elusive* However^ we do know that > whether one 
becomes rich &r remains poor^ the values that an 
individual^ holds ^ the attitudes one possesses 
cowards self ^and others, belief in oneself and 
the community in which one is involved » one*s^ 
agej^ sex>"xace/ and habits as well as one's 
fajoily and community environment are contri* 
buting factors. This Xfl-state Southern regional 
research project entitled **Ihe Isolation of 
Factors Related to Patterns and Levels of Living 
in the Rural South/' examined the relationship 
of the above factors with one's success in 
escaping povertyi ' 

Respondents selecp^d were heads ofrhouse- 
holds. In two-parent families, th& husband was 
considered the head* lo m^imize response rates 
and representativeness, sample data were collec* 
ted by personal Interviews* To minimize field 
survey costs and insure comparabiliry of da£a» a 
two*stage cluster sample design was standardized 
for all ten states* Stage one was a systematic 
random sample of three racially mixed (minlimim 
of t^OO Blacks), low-income (lower 35%, rural 70% 
ar more) counties in e^ch state. * Staje two'w^ 
a ran^m cluster sample of eight houses per 
cluster* A minimum of thirry sapple clusters 
per state (2^0 h^seholds) was allocated among 
the three counties ip proportion to thefr size* 

.Each stai^e's research staff traihed interviewers 
in their three, ' counties* During che, ^rvey, 
field supervisors kept close contact to ensure 
that the prop^ procedures wer4 being' followed* 
Once ft he field work was'completed, the InterviW 
schedules, were coded, ^nd data ^re transferred 
to op scan sheets* From these, computer' tipes 
wer-e centrally processed ac ^rth' Carolina A&X 
University^ and preliminary ^nins were made. 

-After final data cle^fiing, tapes were distri- 
buted. The analysts . used the 'Statistical 
Package for tjje Socical Sciences , (SPSS) * ^ 
' ' In geii&^al the ^types ofr family characteris- 



.tics examined were: demographic characteri*^* 
tics; perceptions of community and life 
satisfaction; agency, utilization ^nd c^ent 
satisfaction; attitude^s, values and « beliefs 
toward say and the 'cotmnvni^ty^ and consumer 
behavior. These characteristics were analyzed 
by using state-by-state percentage distributions 
and cross tabulations with the poverty index. 
Relationships were tested ' witji Chi square, 
Cramer's V and, Pearson's correlation 
coefficient* / . 

In this report*, -descriptions for family 
situations are based on 10 separate state l^vel. 
percentage distributions of sample data for more 
than ^L50 attributes. For selected attributes^ 
sthe high and low^ percentages (by state) are 
preset^fed below. 
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DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS 

Male heads of household: 77% (Alabama) vs* ^2%' 
(Florfda) 

Household heads other' than white; Sh% (South 
Carolina) vs* 26% (Tennessee) and less than' 2% 
(Kentuclcy) 



Respondents ^5 y^ars .of age and «>ldert 66% 

82% (Kentuclcy) 



(Mississippi) vs* 51% (Kfeacuclcy) 



Married heads of households 
vs. 52% (Florida) 



fjonfarm residence: 
(Mississippi) 



41% (Florida) vs* 72% 



OCCUPATION CHAJRACTgRISTICS 

Respondent'^ father^^was a farmer: ^$% (Georgia) 
vs.^^^% (Arjtansas). 

Respondent was a farmer: X6k (Mississippi) vs. 
7% (Arkansas) 

Children, of respondents who are farmers: 5*6% 
(Kentuclcy) vs. 0i8% (Alataroa) 



Sftspondents' fathers vfthHes^ than 8 years oL 
sth(>ollng:, 6^% (Alabama) vs. (Kentucky) 

Respondents vlth ' less ^han 12 years of 
schooling: 7^*% (Mississippi) vs. (Virginia) 

Children above 13 »lth lesa than U years of 
schooling: W*% (Kentucky) vs. 19% (Vl^lnla) 

Respondents* fathers with five or more children^ 
7a*y(^(North Carolina) vs. 55% (Arkansas %nd 
Virginia) 



Respondents with five or more children: 60% 
(Alabacta) vs. 39% (Virginia) " 

Respondents below the poverty line; 56% 
(Mississippi and Kentucky) vs. 26% (Virginia)' 



COMMUNITY AND LIFI 



SATISFACfEON 



Host people^ttend churchi - agree;- 70% or more 
(South Car<nlna» (forth Carollna^^ Alabama^ and 
Arkansas) vs. 59% or less (Georgia^ Virginia^ 
^Tennessee, and Kentucky) 

Few people make the money - agree: ^^8% or more 
(Tennessee and Kentucky) vs» 30% or less (Souph, 
Carolina and North Carolina) , ^* 

A'dvlse Children to leave community - agree; 66% 
(Kentucky) vs. 32% or less (South Carolina and 



Alabama) 



" r.r 



Crime Is perceived as the main problem - agree: 
30% or more (Kentifcky and Tennessee) vs. XhX to 
27% (all other states) * ^ 

.Civil Right Act has ntade life better - agree: 
60% or more (South Caroll^na, ffortJh Carolina, 
Alabaoka, Mississippi, and Arkansas) vs. 42% or 
less (Tennessee and Kentucky) 

Blacks and^whltes get along well here - agre^: 
76% or more (All except Kentucky) vs» 36% 
(Kentucky) 

It may be noted that* all of these* community 
latlsfactlon percentage distributions vary 
directly* w|^th the -proportion <j£ the, population 
that Is black. v 



Respondents' evaluations of their w«ll-b^l^ 
using a ladder of one to nine: * . ^ - 



test week - seven tanine: (Tennessee) vs*- 

52% (Alabama. and Kentucky) . ^ ^ ■ 

Worst week - seven to nine.: l^% (MisslsslppO 
vs. 3% (Kentucky) 



Host weeks - seven"to nine: \3^ (Tenne'ssee) vs/"* 
21% (Kentucky) * ^ ' ' ^ 

Future expectation " flvie years - seven^to nine: 
76% (Mississippi anrf Virginia) vs. 56% 
(Kentucky) ^ " ^ , " 

Father, when respondent was a child - seven fdf^^'*^ 
nine:* 36% (Virginia and* Tennessee)^^vs. Ll% 
(Kentucky) ^ ^ * 



AGENCY 



UT 



SATISFACTION 



HON AND .'f^IIENT 



Employment Security; Utilized, 2% (Kentucky) 
vs. 23%- (Tennessee)j Rated, very good ^ or good, 
2A (Hississippi) vs. J,00% (Qeorgia) 

Food^Stamps: Utilized, 'u%. (Virginia) ^ys. 
(Kentucky); ^ted, gCJod or very good, 62% 
(Arkansas) vs^ 39% (VirginJ-a) 

Farmers Home Administration:^ ' Utilized, 5% 
TTSl^Paitta) vs. 16% (South Carolina); Rated, very 
good or good, 73% (North Carolina) -vs* 96% 
(Virginia) - . " \ 4 , 

Social^ Security: Utilized, 26% (t*orth Carolina) 
vs» ^3% (Mississippi) Rated, very good or good, 
32% (Georgia) vs+ 96% (North, Car^lna and 
Mississippi) _ . " ^ 

Commission on^ Agin^; Utilized, i% or. les? 
(North Carolina, Mississippi; Georgia, Virg'ijiia,^ 
Tennessee an^ K^tucky) vs. h% (Arkansas)^,* 
Rated, ver^good or good, 30%. (Arkansas) vs. 
100% (Sou^ Carolina, (forth Carolina^ 
Mississippi^ ' Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, 
Kentucky) * ^ . - ' 

Health Services: %ill;ed, 2i (Virginia and- 
Kentucky) vs.* 2S% (Florida); Rated very good or. 
good, 75% (Virginia) vs* 97% <Mlsfflsslppi and 
CJeorgia)- " 



J r 



* ■ : 



,er|c 



Mencal Healcb: ,tclli«ti> less than 1% Vvjr^nia 
and KentuckV)^- vs* k% (Soucb Carolina,' 
Hisfti&sipplT dnd^ Arkansas)^, Rated^ ve'ry^good or ^ 
^ood, 5(H <Kortli Carolina) vs* 100^ (Georgia, 
.Florida, ' V^rginia^ Tennessee).^ Kentucky pot 
utilised. \ 

Veterans Administration: ~ Utilised, 7% 
(Arkansas) vsi 15% (Florida); Pated, very-good 
or good" 65%'(Kentucky> vs. 96% (South Carolina) 



ATTITin)E§> VALUES, AKP BELIEFS 
Attitudes ^owar4s seUi 

Positive self esteem: 63% (Arkansas) vs. ^0 to 
^3% (Kissiasippl and Kehtuctcy) 

Fatalism tendenciesj 11% (South Carolina) vs* 
2a%"(Ketitucky) 

Future - time orientation: ^9% (Tennessee) vs. 
30% (Mississippi) 

Attitudes . tovar 4s work: 

A duty: 89% (Kentucky) vs'* 79% (North Carolina) 

Burdensome: 3^% (Georgia) vs. 16% (Tennessee) 

Independence: 86% (South (^rolina)^^^ 65% 
(Alabama) " 

Limited ^job opportunities is a serious 
employtnent problem: 78% (Kentuclcy) vs. 36%. 

(HorCh Carolina) 
t 

Lack of training is a serious employment 
problem: 3Cy% (Kentucky) vs. 23%. (Arkansas) 



Not knowing the right people is a serious 
employ^nt problenr: ^6% (Tennessee) vs. 20% 
(North Carolina)' 

Lack of job infonnation is a serious employment 
problem: 38% (Alabama) vs. 12% (Florida) 

Lack of transportation is a serious employment 
problem; 3^% (South Carolina) vs* 12% 
f (Tennessee) 

Race discrimination is ^a ^ serious employment. 



oblem; 26% '(Souch Carolina and^ Alabama^ \s . 
A%^>%ntvclcy) ' 

Age discrimination is a serious employment 
problem: 23% (Alabama) vs, 6ifci ^Arkansas) 

Sex discrimination Is a senious employtrjcnt 
problem: ;jl% (Alabama) vs. 3% (Kentucky) " 



CONSUMER BHJtAVIOR AND IKCOHE 

Grow vegetables: 80% Ad^ 81% (Virginia and 
Kentucky) vs. 66% (Mississippi ^nd Arkansas) 

Raise animals for meat; ^^7% (Kentucky) vs. 21% 
(Florida) 

Raise goats and cows for milk: 25% and 12% 
(Kentucky and Alabama) vs* 7% or less (all other 
states), ^ 

Chickeni; for eggs: 40% (Kentucky) vs. 10% 
^Virginia) 

Buying groceries without food stamps; 93% 
(Georgia and Virginia) vs. 51% (Kentucky) 

Look for sales: 97% (KentucJ^) vs.^ 8^*% (North 
Carolina) 

Buy groceries locally; 97% (Kentuclcy) vs* 75% 
(North Carolina) and 56% (South Carolina) 

Get fair prices: ^% (Kentucky) vs. 70% (North 
Carolina) and 5t*% (South Carolina) 

Rent homes: 2^*%, (Florida) vs/ 9% (Virginia) 

Residence values $25^00 or ^ less: 61% 
(Kentucky) vs* 23% (Virginia) and 2^*% (South 
Carolina) , 

Homestead occupies less than oDe acre: 29% 
(Kentucky) vs. ^^9% (Florida) 

Residertce with five or less" rooms: 68% 
(Kentucky) va. ^^0% (Virginia) an4 52% (North 
Carolina) 

Income $8,000 or less: 66% (Mississippi) vs. 
3if% (Virginia) 
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ISOLATIOJ^ OF FACTORS . RELATED TO LEyELS AND- pAtTERNS OF 
■ LIVING IN LOW-INCOME AREAS OF-THE RURAL SOUTH: 

A bAsebooic 



K INTRODUCTION 
Statement of the. Problem 

For more than decades, considerable efforts 
and resources have been devoted to programs 
designed to Improve the quality of life of 
families having long histories of linpoverlsh* 
ment . While It; Is difficult to assess the 
Impact of these programs on an Individual's 
ability to advance beyond the poverty threshold, 
Che use of Income criteria reveuis that ^docne 
families have maaaged to break the cycle of 
poverty, while others with similar characteris- 
tics, resources, opportunities/ and envlronnencs 
have not» Ibis phenomenon raises the following 
questions; (1) what are the soclodemographlc 
and econcQlc characterlsclcd of those faallles 
In poverty? (2) what are their feelings, 
beliefs, asp^lratloDs, and expectations wlch 
t^especc to their life conditions and posslblll* 
ties for positive change? (3) what are the basic 
factors Influencing one's ability to escape the 
vicious cycle of poverty^ (k) how (jo those 
persons escaping poverty differ from those not 
escaping? (5) wtat programs can be developed to 
proiDote and Increase the number of families 
escaping from poverty? 

Considerable research In this area has 
tended to be unidirectional , focusing upon the 
seemingly negative aspects' of the poverty 
families to the neglect of riie positive aspects^ 
A more fruitful approach tolthe study of poverty ^ 
would be based on a holistic view, emphasizing 
the anil tldimenslonal Icy of poverty and Impoveri- 
shed families . Furchermore, in addition to 
focusing statistically on ' the family at one 
point ln*clme, an Invesclgaclon of this nature 
should focus accenclon on the longitudinal 
career of the family system^ Study In this area 
should take inco consideration changes In the. 
family over time with emphasis on che dynamics 
of Interaction In che family system as related' 
to Che larger social system. 

Mosc poverty family research has been pure* 
ly descriptive with little explicit reference to 



a lEheoretlcal problem, j^e most crucial voids 
with respect to poverty family research are In 
the soclodynamlc familial ^processes which 
include Interaction among family members and the 
dynamics of linkages becween the family and 
other social systems In the larger American 
society. Studies of these processes - should 
complement those of structural analyses by 
providing answers to questions, yet to be under- 
stood and researched, by social scientists, 
concerning the pervasive nature and causes of 
rural poverty. The structural analysis oi the 
characteristics and' coptposltlon of che rural 
poor remains basic to such research and would 
serve as the foundation to understanding the 
soclodynamlc processes ^Ich occur. 

To scudy Che soclodynamlc processes of 
poverty In family life, one might follow the 
lead of Reuben Hill (1971) who advocated the 
integration of systems theory and the family 
developmental framework for the systematic, 
comprehensive study of the family. In or^er to 
relate the possible Influences of the social 
environment on the Internal operations or 
functions of the family and to describe how 
families cope with these Influences, the family 
'can be viewed as. an open social system In an 
Interdependent relationship with Its environment 
which Is composed of other Interdependent open 
social systems (Cross, 1966} Thompson, 1967} and 
Buckley, 1967). As a social system, the family 
has goals, resources and mechanisms to achieve 
these goals, and criteria for assessing output. 
The family Is also an economic unit that 
acquires, allocates, and Integrated Its 
resources . One of fundamental problems of 
the famll/ as an open soc/al system Is that of 
coping with uncertainties and Influences coming 
from elements of its Input/output environment, 
especially as they relate to the family as an 
economic unit. / ' , 

General Qblectlves « 

Clven the present state , of social science 
research In rural poverty and the gaps that need 
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to b« filled, a cooperative regional project 
with such sAgnltude as the one foniuXated here 
should provl4^ a ^re compl^ete profile^ rural 
poverty in the south. Thl^ profile should s^rye 
as a bd^e upca which researchers and decislon- 
3aaRer3 could draw Information Instrumental to 
effective and Purposeful program planning* 1^ 
order to achieve this, the general objectives of 
tbl3 regional research were as follows: 

I. to reexamine the extent and level of 
poverty and Income inequality in the 
rural South; 

to scudy the social^ behavioral, and 
economic characteristics of 
individuals and families in relation 
to generational and intergeneratlonal 
povercyj 

3, to identify those 30cletal| Localt and 
personal influences (Including 
national^ state, and local programs) 
which differentiate between those 
individuals who escape poverty and 
those who do ootj 

to generate policy recocoendatlons and 
define strategies for the reduction of 
poverty; and 

5. to refine » test» and develop aethodo* 
togles, techniques, and strategies for 
the study of lov*iGcooe populations. 



2, PROCEDURES 

Ib£s Basebook 1^ a product of the regional 
research project ^titled "Isolation of Factors 
Related to Levels and Patterns of Living in the 
Rural South," otherwise Icnown as RR-I which is 
the first regional project organlxed by 1590 
Land*Grant Institutions » The original proposal 
is funded by 10 separat e 1590 Land^'Grant 
Universities and Bisicegee Insti^cute* . . 

Questionnaire developoent, sampling design, 
interviewer trailing, data collection, data 
coding and cleaning, database tape production^ 
and» now, Casebook publication have been the 
result of intensive efforts to do credible 
regional' research. Principal investigators for 
I^**! Include members of several disciplines. 



primarily socldloglsts and economistSi from LS90 
Land-Crant Institutions and Biskegee Institute. 
USDA/CSRS scientists, prlnctpaXLy Edward "ioe, 
Ph.D; McKin ley. Mayes, Ph.D; and more recently, 
David 3rown,^?h* D/> provided extensive adminis- 
trative advice and noral support. While no USDA 
regional research funds have been available 
,the project, coordination aijong 1890 Lanjl*Crant 
scientists and their research <llrectors has 
evolved into cooperative state funding .of the 
project . Etesearth directors, Howard Robinson, 
Ri.D; and Sidney Evans, Ph.Dj of North Carolina 
AaiTJniversityi and Kelvin WaUer, Ph.D; of Fore 
Valley State College^ have been particularly 
helpful to the proj^t. They served as Adolnls-' 
tratlve Advisors Vnd Technical Coroittee 
Chalraen respectively, for five years. While 
scientists at all 1350 Land*Crant Institutions 
were invited to consider laipletDenting the 
project, researchers at Florida AW, Fort Valley 
State (Georgia) and South Carolina State inl^ia* 
ted the development. Ten contiguous southeastern 
states composed the final research sites, they 
are Alabama, ArkansaSi Floridi^ Georgia^ 
Kencuctcy » Mississippi, Horth Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia. 

Saapllng 

The objectives of the study called for a 
representative sasple at regional ^ state, and 
county levels . To Insure coctparabUlty , the 
aethods ^te standardised for all states* A two* 
stage saople design w^ used; one sasiple was 
drawn for each of 10 states. Hie first stage in 
each state was a systeffiatlc randoto s^iaple of 
three racially oij^ed (sinl^uD ^*00 black popula* 
tlon)i low-income {lower 35%) » rural (70%) 
counties, the eecond sta^e was a random cluster 
saople with clusters allocated in proportion to 
sise of each of the three counties, the prlncl* 
pies of eifual probability of selection aethod 
(EPSEM) and cluster sampling in proportion to 
sl2e were used in both stages (Kishi 1965: 82-^ 
92) . ■ In the first stage^ probability of a 
county's selection was in proportion to its 
population 3t2e within each state's sampling 
frase of rural low-income counties. Further** 
more, to insure a range of counties with respect 
to racial coisposition, the counties listed in 
each state's sampling fraxne were ordered by* 
percentage white. llie three counties were 
sampled systematically with a random start 
located between sero and one*thlrd of the total 
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population of all counties on each state's list, 
rhe sample Interval was equal to one*thlrd of 
the total population* the sample frame of 
counties for each state and data detailing the 
aelectlon of counties were Included In Table Al 
of Appendix A (Wheetock, et/ al* , X981)* 

Cluster Sampling, SUe, and Household Listing 

While cluster sampllog lowers the co3t of 
sampling .and data collection per household^ the 
household parlance Is larger, resulting froo the 
Irregular tiomogeneicy of households in clusters 
(Kish, I967;lif8-13I). Random cluster sampling 
was selected as most practical and the following 
procedures were devised. 

. o . 

{National geological survey maps (2 series) 
with a 15 minute by 15 ailnute grid supericvposed 
were used, to define the *'open countiy" sampling 
frame of clusters for each county^ Numbered 
^nt^ersectlons on this grid constituted the total 
sazcple frame of cluster starting points. An 
appropriate sample of numbers drawn froo a List 
of random numbers was matched to starting points 
on the samplie frame* Since the cluster area 
sampling technique assumed an e<)ual distrlbu'' 
tlon of the population, counties with towns of 
1,000 or more population were given special 
treatment* Ihe "town'* strata and the *'opea* 
country" strata were allocated clusters In 
proportion to^ their population share* the town 
strata wer« separately defined with the use of 
town maps from the V*S* Bureau of the Census. 
Each street I'btersectlon ^s numbered to constl'' 
tute the sampling frame and ftuobers representing 
the sample clusters were drawn from a list of 
random numbers « 

From this Voi"t> all maps were centrally 
processed at Alabama A&M Dnlversity using a 
systematic serpentine entry Into sample 
-clusters. The serpentine procedure Insured a 
standardized method of defining entry into each 
sample cluster* the entry procedure was to 
rotate cloc)ct/lse around the sample cluster 
starting points. Randoimaess of entry and EFSEM 
were maintained by using the orlglnsl random 
order of a cluster's selection* 

For esch county aod tcwa, 1980 census enu* 
Deration maps were secured !lTom the 0*5. Bureau 
of the Census. Starting points and openended 
cluster outlines were transferred to each map. 
Appendix A provides a more detailed description 
of the procedure. 

Even with cluster sampling, considerable 



Interviewer training in reading caps and loca- 
ting households was done. For economy in the 
data collection stage, cluster size was fixed at 
eight households. For simplicity in implementa- 
tion, the first eight households* within the 
defined , but open-en^jed boundaries*' of each 
cluster were designaced as sample households. A 
minimum of 30 clusters an<l 2^0 households, were 
sampled per state. To further minimise the 
discretion required by several interviewers per 
state: .(approximately 50 interviewers region* 
wide), 10 centrally" trained sampling teams Cone 
for each state) located the clusters, listed the 
households*, and^ in most cases, photographed the 
sample homes. Interviewers were then supplied 
with verifiable descriptions and photographs of 
the homes tn which they were to con<tuct inter- 
views, rhe only discretion left to the inter- 
viewer was to locate substitute households in 
the event of refusal or evacuation by the sample 
households^ The sample rules prescribed that^ 
any sutstltutlons would be the next household 
adjacent to the open*end of the original 
clus ter. 

Representativeness of Saffl:&le Counties (Table 
2.1) 

A total of 162 low-lnc^ne rural counties 
was defined for the 10 states. The rural 
criterion (at least 70% rural) is fixed for all 
states^ but che^^/econooic criterion is relative 
to the distribution of median Incomes for rural 
counties in eacK state. Only 35%' of the rural 
counties in each state were included^ those with 
^l^lowest per capita Income. 

Eefore sampling counties, each state's list 
was stratified into counties with all white 
populations (less than ^00 blacks in I960 or 
1970) and olxed white and black populations. 
Reglonvlde, 97 counties had mixed populations, 
so the criteria were relaxed to include Kentucky 
counties with any black population, technically^ 
Oie Kentucky counties sampie^i were defined as 
having all white populations and the remaining 
state samples Included only counties with mixed 
populations. In the remaining states, the nine 
sample frames Included 96 counties 27 sample 
counties and 69 nonsample counties* 

these two sets of counties were assumed to 
be derived from a population of counties having 
a common variance. In Table 2.1^ population 
means for the two groups of counties are presen- 
ted for (1) percent black population (I970r, 
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(2) per capita Income and <3) percent 

families by race below the poverty level (1970)* 
The 27 sample counties had an average of 
black population in 1970 compared with 48»2%ffor 
the balance of the sampling frame. Mean per 
capita income of the two groups differed by only 
S75j 'S2555 vs, S2460, The means for percent 
white and black families below poverty vere also 
* nearly identical^ 18,5^ vs, 19.3% for white... 
families and 58,6!^ vs, 59.5% for*black families 
in th^ samp le and nonsamp le counties » 
respectively. 

\ 
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Using the t-test to" compare means of inde-" 
pendent samples from a population of counties 
with a cdfaon variance^ the two-tailed proba- 
'biltty that the nieans, for these variables 
differ^ as they did» was less than ,05, There: 
fore^ the hypothesis of equal means for the two 
samples (H : ^^H^) is not rejected. Similarly^ 
although tRe data are*not shown^ the hypotheses 
of no differences in means for the percent 
employed in'agriculture (1970) the percent over 
age 65 > and the percent under age 18 are not 
reacted. For the two samples only the ,means 
far total population and percent employed in ^ 
anbther county in 1970 were significantly 
dlperent at the ,05 level. The 27 sample 
cojinties • had a mean^ population of ' 17^200 
c<impared with l^>400. The larger sample counties 
had an average of 22,9% out-of-county commiters 
compared to 29. 6%» On the average » sampl^ 
counties had larger popu la tions and a snia I ler 
percentage of coaaJuters. Theafe .differences -are ^ 
direct results of the sampling method^ i,e. » a 
county^s chance of being sampled is in direct 
proportion to Its population size. Except for 
the necessity to commute, this size difference 
does not appear to Influence economic opportuni" 
ties available to residents in the two sets of 
counties* At least with respect to economic 
dliDensions^ it appears that we can conclude that 
the selected counties ,are representative of 
low-income J racfal'ly mixed » rural counties of 
the region. 

The 62 all'vhitej rural low-income counties 
in the 10 states were not significantly 
different at the ,05 level from tHe^r^iS' sample- ^ 
frame counties with respect to the 1970 percent 
engaged in agriculture or per capita income 
(l97if)* The white counties h^<l a significantly 
larger percentage of white families below 
poverty (35^ vs. 18^)* However, when blacks and 
whites were taken together in the mixed racial 
counties J the percentages were about equal* The 
all*white counties had significantly ^ more 
residents over age 64 and fewer under age 18. 
While the all^ite counties had a smaller mean 
population {llj067) than either of the racially 
mixed samples, tbey had only 2i*% out -of- county^ 
coramiters 'In their labor force. In sum, the. 
white counties appeared to have* had an older^ 
more settled labor force th^n the predominantly 
black counties J but ,with comparable ^mean 
incomes* No attempt was toade to generalize from 
the racialiy^lxed county sample^ "to the all* 
white counti^^ 
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Representativenesa o£ lQ*State Saanple (Tables 
2.2 6t 2,3) 

Xechfnlcally^ the samples front -which data 
were collected in chls survey were two-stage 
random cluster samples at the state level. This 
section shows an attempt to evaluate the repre- 
sentativeness o£ th^se samples relative to 
Census o£ Population counts for the same ' 
counties In each stateL 

This evaluation iis based on the percentage 
0^ the^ population which was blacK* The percen- 
tage o£^ completed Interview schedules by the 
race o£ respondents was tallle^ as the data were 
^ collected In ^ach state during the second half 
of 1981. County population counts by race-.for 
the 1960 Census of Population ,vere also 
available. Standard errors were estimated for 
the 'sample flata. For exafople, random samples 
with a minimum of 2^0 households (one state) and 
an expectation that U5% of the sample woUld be 
black would have a standard error of 3»H» 
Excluding Kentucky^ standard errors ranged from 
2.9% for Florida to 3*22% for Mississippi. 
According to sampling theory^. 67V of a set of 
raiidom samples could t>e expected to fall within 
one standard error of the population oiean^ 95% 
within two statttlard errors > and 99% within three 
standard errors* However > the random cluster 
sample techniques employed yielded larger errors 
and varlaiices than were expected with slotple 
.random samplltig of households. At the tlioe of 
this analysis » the data (within Cluster and 
between cluster variances) required to estimate 
the standard error expected of cluster sampling 
were not available* 

In Table. 2*2^ It niay be observed that the 
sample estimates- for only two states (20% of 
saiBples) fall ^thin ^ one standard error of 
their population means. They are Alabama and 
Tennessee. Estimates for two more states (40% 
of saiDples)^ (forth Carolina and South Carolina, 
fall within + two ^tandard errors* Finally^ all 
,0 states have errors within 3*5 standard errors 
the, expected proportion* The Spearman's rho 
(Vank-order) correlation between the percent 
black for the 1980 Census and percent black for 
he survey, sample was .87. In shorty the 
saiDples ' fit with their population parameters 
appeared to be very close In spite of the 
greater variances expected of random cluster 
^^ple techniques. ^ ^ 

Furthermore > when all 'lo' samples were 
Qomblned^ 3n3% of the 2^554 respondents^ were 



black. This compared with 39.1% of the total 
population' (553,850 in 1980) for these 30 
counties. The 1.8% difference was within two 
standard error? (+1*9%) ai the total population 
proportion. ' 
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At ciie county level (Table ^2*3) » It was be 
observed that II of 30 counties had sample 
estimates within one standard error of their 
population parameter for percent t^Xack^ Another 
nine for a total o£ 67% were within two standard 
errors anid five more for a total of 83% were 
within three standard errors* As expected^ the 
standard errors were typically larger than would 
be predicted for a stiopVe randota sample^ Similar 
to the state sainples^ the rank*order correla* 
tions for tKe saople proportions and the census 
percent blacK were «88 for all 30 counties and 
about. .82 for the 27 cduntlea excluding 
Kentucky. ^'^ 

Ihere Is a possibility that prior knowledge 
of percent black £or 1970 litfluenced field 
selection of dusted smarting points based on 
map reading In the field or household substltu-^ 
tion procedures* If this were the case^ it would 
be expected that the samples would yield percent 
black e'stlma^es more In line with the 1970 than 
the 1980 census counts^ While the differences 
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are very slight this do«a happen. Excluding 
KenCuclcy, eight o£ the couhty estimates were 
closer to the 1980 population parameter while 12 
were closer to the 1970 population parameter. 
S^ven counties showed <quaL differences becween 
1970 and 1980. While it would be mor^r 
satisfying tO(|flnd this comparison reversed, the 
differences were very ^tle and were unlikely 
to affect analysis. The * product^-^onent 
correlation for this sample and 1970 census data 
were .883; and for 1980 census data It was .879 
(Table 2.3). This hypothesis may be . further 
j^ted by age variables or family size variables 
(taK^^ from both the survey and the census for 
which prior knowledge was not a factor. 
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Until Other population parameters can be 
compared with sample^estlmates It is tentatively 
concluded that the samples were generally repre- 
sentative at the local > state , and regional 
levels* While some Individual samples^ deviate 
considerably from their population paraineters ^ 
the hi^ correlations between the two measures 
suggest that correlation analysis will nol ♦be 
greatly distorted by a few deviant samples. 

Training Plan 

An Initial "training of trainers'* concept 
was recomnended and used to relax the logistical^ 
and financial constraints Inherent in tile 
attempt to standardize trilnlng for 10. state 
level interviewer teams. For that purpose, a 
"training of trainers" workshop was held in 
Atlanta during June of 198X* The trainers, upon 
\^ completion of the* program^ were responsible for 

^t^:^ining all interviewers in their respective 
states. Researchers knowledgeable crt^the 
project and with patticular skills and interest 
in the training area were selected as instruc 
tors for the workshop. This core group of 
instructors des'igned the training, manual and 
currlculom and assumed responsibility for 

.implementing the ^workshop* 

Selection of Trainers 

Each' of the. ten participating states sent 
at least one representative from each college or 
university. The following criteria were used in 
selection of the trainees 1) familiarity with 
the regional instrument, 2) overall grasp of 
objectives, 3) previous interviewer experience,- 
^> prior experience in either teaching or con- 
ducting workshops , 5) a general understanding, of 
saiDpling principles, 6) good interpersonal and 
commun icatlon skills, and 7) ability to run the 
training program-in their respect ive'^states; 

Training Workshop 

The "training of trainers'* workshop was_ 
limited to thirty people. This was critical to 
the proposed approach of practiciom work. A two- 
day workshop was conducted.. A specially deve- 
loped training manual provided structure and 
curriculum for the workshop. Role playing exer- 
cises for both the workshop and the field train- 
ing were Included. Also i the manual served as an 
Interviewer's guide to the interview schedule.. 
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Ample opportunity was provided for group di*^cus-* 
sion of assignments. 

State Level Training of Interviewers 

Upon completion of tbe "training of 
trainers" session, the regional project , had a 
CTidre^ of trainerf equtpped to train interviewers 
in their respective states. Each trainer was 
thoroughly familiar with the content and usage 
of tht training manual and was judged capable of 
organiring and providing interviewer training. 

To support the interHever training process 
and to handle problems that arose in the field, 
a 10 3tate telephone network was established. ^ 
Ihls mechanism was needed to .fix problems 
identified in local training and fieldwork and 
to dlsseiftinate the solution to all states. 

Data Coding and Analysis ^ 

Data from the precoded questionnaires were 
edited and transferred to optical scan sheets by 
each state research team. Each state's sheets 
were sent to Worth Carolina A&X University where 
the sheets were checlced, and data cards were 
punched. Subsequently, state by state disk and 
tape files were created and delivered to each 
state in July, I9S2._ tbe lO-^state disk files 
were used at Worth Carolina A&X University to do 
the state level frequencies atld cross"" tabulation 
analysis for .this Basebook* Each state is ini* 
tiating analysis with subsets of the data files. 

Tbe data sections (3*4) chat follov are 
presented in the order found in the question* 
naire (responsible state): 

3. Demographic Characteristics (Arkansas) 
- 4. Comnunity and Life Satisfaction 

(Tennessee) 
^ Agency utilization and Client 
Satisfaction (South Carolina) 

6. Values Attitudes and Beliefs 
(Mississippi) 

7. Consumer Behavior (lUslcegee, Georgia, 
and Virginia) 

Worth Carolina and Alab^ vere responsible 
for technical support in interpreting t'he data 
and in compiling and editing the Basebook* 

In each section, the variables presented 
were related to the poverty index. In the case 
of categorical or nominal level data, Cramer's V 
measure o£ association and chi square test of 
significance (Downie and Heath, 1974: 203) were 
used to evaluate the relationship. Cramer's V 



may ranged from o.O (indicating no relationship) 
to 1.0 (Indicating perfect congruence) and thus 
indicated the degree of congruence among catego* 
ries of the, two ^variables.. Since congruent 
categories may vary from state to state» the 
crosstabulations with signigficant relationships 
were examined and compared to ^detencine the 
consistency -t>f t^e reiationahips among and 
between states. These observations are made st 
the end of ^ea^ section. For convenience, in 
certain instances > standard product moment 
correlation coefficients have also been used. 

For most items in the intet^iew schedule, 
state-by-^state_ percentage fre<jjdency distribu- 
tions were included in sections 3, 4/ 5, 6, and 
7. The responi>se categories are usually mutually 
exclusive and exhaustivej^ therefore the percen* 
tages usually total lOQV. Exceptions are noted 
in the text. 0^^^ nonresponses and irrelevant 
subsamples were excluded from some tables, th6 
base number (tO used for percentages varies. 



3. DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS 

levels and patterns of living of a popu- 
lation may be conditioned or, indeed, defined by 
the hotisehold characteristics, income, and other 
social, and educational aspects of tbe environ-^ 
roent. For this study, a 'Tiousehold" was defined 
as a social unit, comprised of thos^ living 
together in the same dwelling place* The head 
of household was restricted to the householder 
responsible -f-or—incomp maintananre — £or thni^e. 
living within the household. The attributes of 
the heads of households and their families in 
the 10 southern states sampled in this regional 
study provided a background for other patterns 
of living dimensions. 

Descriptive tables were prepared to report 
frequency distribution within each of tt»« 10- 
state samples. The states were ordered by 
percent white households, In hope of seeing the 
potential significance o£ race in this study. 
Furthermore, tlte order of the states also 
appeared to be meaningful 'in a geographic 
context. South Carolina and North Carolina are 
together. Alabama, Mississippi, and Arkansas 
are^^j«cent states and the three lowest in the 
nation in terms of per capita income, Florida, 
Georgia, and Virginia^ are more urban and better 
off than any other state in the South, Finally, 
Kentucky and Tennessee have more than a border 
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In comnon* thus ordered, each cable should 
reveal only ecological relaclon^lps chac e^ist 
between tftk rage percentages In tife saiDples and 
Che scace by 5Cace~ frequency dlscrlbucloos for 
each variable. Also, a table at the end of each 
section summarizes the relationship between the 
variables presented and the poyerty index. * 

Sex of Heads of Household'a (Table 3*1) 



^^ch males or feinales were 
i dTRefeJ 



the extent to 
heads of households dlTiere^ greatly in Alabama 
(7n; 22%), Arkansas (73%; 21%), Virginia (71%; 
29%), and Tennessee (71%; 29%)* Florida had 
approximately equal percentages '(52%; ^8%) of 
males and females, respectively* *as tieads of 
households, and more females (48%) than ^any 
other dtat^. Male heads of households ranged 
from 52% for Florida to 77% for Alabama. 



states. ,Only North Carolina, Alabama, and Mls-^ 
^^^Isslppl had "other*^ groupings of jrace. 

Age of Heads of Households (Table 3*3") 

_ _ * 
^* In all states, the median age for respon- 
dents was 45 years or over; the proportions 45 
years old and'over ranged from 51% In Kentucky 
t6 66% In Mississippi^ Only Arlcansas ' reported 
more than 35% In the 65 years or older category. 
About 14% of Kentucky heads were 24 years or 
younger. Ho other state sample reported more' 
than .9% in this a^ group. \ 
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Racfe of Heads of Households (Table 3*2) 

the percentage distribution of race showed 
a range ^f less than 2% blacks for Kentucky to 
^% blacks for South Carolina* North Carolina 
had nVirJ^y equal percentages of both black and 
vhlte heads of housetfolds. there were more white 
than black heads of households In all otheit 
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Marital Status (Table 3.4) ^ 

Percentages reported represented the 
marital status of the he^s of households* 
Percentages for married heads of households 
ranged from 52% for Florida to 82% for KentucI^* 
Widowed heads of households ranged from 11% for 
Kentucky to 25% for South Carolina* Small per- 
centages of 'heads of hous't&holds were never 
married, divorced, and separated. 

Farmt or Honfarm Residence iXable 3,5) 

Heads of households were categorized as 
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having ^ana or nonfarm residence. F^m categcj^ry 
ranged from l(A for *Florl(la to 26% for M^sla- 
r ^Ippl^ the majority of cii^ heads of households 
was nonfanaer residents In all states. 
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Tibie 3.4. 


Huobir of Children by Rispondenc^' 
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to 2^% of the state samples reported that their 
fathers parented lO or more children (Table 3.6), 
while 6% (Tennessee) to 2^ (Alabama^ o£ .the 
curretu^ households parented LO or more children. 
It should be noted chat current households may 
^e^countlng children by two parents. ^ 

TJbli 3W. HuBibir of Children by «og««hold -* ^ 
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tTum^g r o£ Ch i ldren fey Father (Table 3.6) 
— / 

Heads o£ households were astced «to state the 
number of children th^lr fathers had* Fathers 
with one to four children ranged from for 
[forth Carolina to 43% for Arkansas and Virginia. 
Fathers wjLth 10 or mpre children ranged from 12% 
for Virginia ^to 24%} for Mlsalaslppl* Fathers 
with five *to nine children ranged from 36% In 
Mississippi to 30% m South Carolina and was the 
modal category for all states except 
Mlsslsslppr, Arkansas, and Virginia* 

number of Chlldreitby Household <Iable 3.7) 

Heads of households were asked for the 
number of children bom to tftem or' spouse* 
Number of cl^lldren ranged from one to id. While 
30% to 43% of the heads of households ye re rals'* 
ed in families with one to four children (Table 
3*6), 40% (Alabama) to 63% (Virginia) of the 
children reported by households nre raised In 
families with one to four children, Whlie^ 12% 
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Ti6Li 3.6. R<tpond<nc^' Patencs: Educidonil Acciinaenc 
.of FAChir (YiiT» Coafiec<d) 
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Edodatlonal Attainment oE Father (lable 3.8) 

Heads o£ households were asked to give the 
highest grade of sdiooi cotnpieted by their 
fathers. In all states except for Florida 0*8%) 
and Kentuclcy (42%), 30% or more of ^e fathers 
had seven grades or less o£ schoolutf. The 
proportions ranged up to 64% for Alabama, ^e 
proportions for high school education ranged 
from 13% for Kentucky to 26% for Virginia* 
Florida had' 23%, and Alabama had 18%* ^ Higher 
levels of ■ education \(13 years and beyond), 
ranged from 2% for Kentucky to 12% for Florida* 

Educational Attainment of Head bf Household 
(lable 3,9) 

Heads of households were ^asked to give the 
highest ^ade of school they had completed « In 
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all states ^except Virginia (55%), fewer than 50% 
of ^he heads of household complec«d^hi^ school. . 
Mississippi (26%) and Kentucky (39S^d had the 
lowest percentages of'heads of households with a 
12th grade education. Headsof households with, 
education beyond ^igh school ra^ed f rom sabout 
21% for Florida, Virginia, and Tennessee to a 
low of 6% for Kentucky. Heads of household not 
completing eight years of education ranged from 
18% in Florida to over 30% for Alabama/ 
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T«bU 3.10. Fuiiiy OurAcUrUttc*: ^uCAtloul ArtAlowit 
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Educational Attainment of OtiXdren 18 and Over 
(Table 3.1ft) 



The range of children who had high school 
e'ducation was Sl% for Virginia to 56% for 
Kentucky} and those with 15 years or more educa- 
tion ranged from 7% for Kentucky to 22% for 
Virginia. In contrast^ no more than 54% of the 
heads of households or 26% of their itathers 
graduated from high school^ 

Occupational T^es of Fathers (Table 3.U) 

Each head of household was asked the^ occu-* 



pation of his father. Farmer or farm manager 
was Che modal occupation reported for their 
' fathers in all the states^ ^ The proportions 
. ranged from 34% for Arkansas to 48% for Georgia. 
Laborers --^lonfann and farm w^re secj^d and 
third in average frequency of occupations for 
fathers of. heads of households. Craftsman or 
_ foreman and professional or technical workers 
were fourt^ and fifth in average frequency* 
Proportions of their fathers in remaining 
occupations ranged from 0.3% (clerical and 
service worker) for Flori^ and Alabama to 7% 
(operative) for Soyth Carolina/ Overall^ a 
majority of fathers in all states were engaged 
in fanning or labor, nonfarm. ^ 

Qc<:upatlonal Types - of Heads of . Households 
(Table 3,12) ' 

Each head of household was asked his/her 
. > 

occupation. Proportions of heads of households 
tn professional, technical^ and kindred work 
ranged from 7% for Kentucky to 22% for Georgia. 
This was the otodal category for four states 
although Mississippi showed a blmodal distribu- 
tion between the professional and farmer manager 
categories. Labor, nonfano ranged from 3% for 
Mississippi to 25% for Arkansas. This was the 
modal category for Alabama and Arkansas. Farmer 
or farm manager sr a nged from 7% for Arkansas to 
17% for ({Isslssf^i, Operatives Involved in 
manufacture ranged 'from 3% for Florida to 16%. 
for Georgia' and South Carolina. In spite of 
emphasis on industrlaHzation in "the Sunbelt 
during the 60s and 70s only Soutfi Carolina 
respondents reported operative as the modal 
occupational category^for this low-income rural 
sample* Private household worker ranged from 3% 
for Mississippi to 22% for Kentucky. 

In general^ the , frequencies of heads of 
households employed in the remaining occupa-* 
tlonal types were in "declining order: service 
worker^ craftsman or foreman^ manager or 
administrator^ farm laborer, clerical or/^€at%s 
transport equipment operator, or housewife. 
Very small proportions were '*o^ther". 

Occupational Types of Adult Children Vot at. Home 
(Table 3.13) 

^ I 
Professional, technical, and kindred worker 
was the modal response given by heads of house- 
holds for their adult children's occupation In 
seven states. Percentages ranged froa 17% for 
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^tabi« 3.1U Etespondeoca* Fatcnca: 0ccupaclOT>4l Typ« of Fach«t 
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Table 3*12, Etespondftocs* ' Chdtaccetlsclcs; Occupatloit^l Type of H«ad^ of Households 
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Table 3.13. Family Chataccetlsclc9^r^ Occupaclofnal Types of Children Hoc ac Home* 
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Florida to 2^% in Georgia. In Alabamk, Afkanaas, 
and Kentucky, the iDod^ catcgocy vaa nonfarm 
labor with 20%, 34%, and lA, reapeCtlvely. An 



lnt«rgener^tiona^l treml to«ajf<is" { lifieae two 

occupational categories was evident in tb^se 10* ^ 
state samples. The nunber of saiopleV reportitig 
the profeAdiof^I category a^* modal increased by'^ 
two, South and North Carolina, 'wHile Kentucky 
b«cd4De _ a nonfano, labor rnodal category. 
tCentuctcy reported "^an equal il% as housewife. 
While the professional ^nd honfana labor 
categories generally increased 'their share of 
the labor ^rce,, ottjer skilled or aemiskilled 
categories continued to increase their' share at 
the expense of fanoer, farm manager^ fa^ labor, 
and household vork^r categories* expected, 
**housewl£e** vss listed more frequently for the 
adult children gr<nip than the earlier hou^hold 
head ^neration* these plroportions were 

redistributed among the other occupations the 
trends discussed would be even stronger* 
^ N 

Age of Adult Children Living at Hoaye {table 
3.14) 
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Age of Adult Children Hot Livina at Home (table 

3,13)^ 



Proportions reported in Tabiy^»I5 repre- 
sent ages of diildren over IS ykars and not 
living at home. Children between oie ages of IS 
and 2W ranged from 16% for Flo^a to 22% for 



Kentucky. The 23 to 34 age level was th^ modal 
■category for all 'States, exc^t for Arkansas.' 
__.I&T^.all states the 45 and ov^pr age level ranged 
^ from 11% for' Kentucky to 30% for Arkansas. 
While ^bout 2/3 or more of all adult children at 
home were 'IS to 24 years of ^ge about 80% or 
mor^ adult children in all states were 25 years 
or older '(Table 3.14)* * 

XmbV^ 3.LJ. Aa« of Adult Children Not At Hoa« 
' 3 




Ajnong children over IS and living at 
a low of 62% in Florida, to 82% in Arkansas we're 
24 years or younger* For age group 25 to 347 
the range was 7% for Arkansas to 28% for 
Virginia* The smallest gr^up was 45 years and 
over, with a maxiioum o£ 15% for Florida and 1% 
minimum for Virginia* 

T«bU 3. Li. A|« of AilttU ChildMn Livtni «c Uo»l 
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T«bU 3.16. Tot«t Reported Iuccrh of All Childt«n Ov«r 
Sl.Of^ (RQund«4 to N««rc«t SI .i^> 
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Incoiofi of Children Over $1^000 (Table 3,16) 

Heads of households were asked to report 
ittcocnes of their children. Only 42 Kissiasippi 
raapondenta reported while a high of 229 Xennes-* 
see faoilies indicated eatlnllfcv of " their 
children's incoowa. About 38% of AlaUama and 
Virginia families ranging to^a high of 68% in 
North Carolina, reported aggregate incomes for 
their adult children of leas than $10,000. Only 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Virginia sample 
houaeholds reported aggregate adult children 
incomea of more than $30,000, 



FanilY Characteriatict; Poverty Status 
3,17) 



(Table 



Uaing 1980 poverty guidelines based on 
family size and incocne, the percentages of 
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stacea* samples beiw che pov^cy lev^l ranged 
from 26% cq 29% for Virginia, GeoTrgla^, and 
Tennessee cq 56%i£dr Mlas*^sippt*and KentSiclcyi 
The five remaiBlSg*'*s^ates showed ^5% * Co k7% 
J>elow poverty^* 

T«bU 3. IX. F«ttll/ ?ov«rtir St«cur ^ 
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Deroographic Measures 




the\ Poverty Iiidex 



ficance using, chi, ^quar6 which is appt^irt^ite' 
for use with nominal level da£a presence^^ htre*+ 
(Downie and 'Heath,' l$7£f)\ > - -* ' 

In ^1 scales, housel)Olds vich ooale he^s^ 
high educational atcalnment, high occupational, 
^.^catusy nonfam' t^esidence, ()ith few children ^aiR *. 
of white race w6re o^e ' likely^ .to be ^bove 
'poverty 1iou5ehbld3+ Onl)r the Kentucky'' sanple 
re^lationship *foT wt^ite/ heads of hqjJse^Jjld and 
the l^jxkansas, '(^orgia, Hississipjpi saople' 
relationship for nonfarm \residence ' were not - 
significant at the ..OS level. Regarding age, in 
all states but North, Carolina, w^ere ^3 to '6^ 
year olds we^e 'poorest^^ h9UsehQlds with heaa^ 65 * 
and over were -most llkely^'feo btf in paVerty* .In 
♦six spates, above poverty level households were 
more prevalent aioong 25 to year-'Old heads* 
Hodever,^in South Cart^llna, .Georgia, ArKan^as,^ 
and Hississippi, £f5-to 64'year olds Oer^^s^e 
prosperous* This age of head-poveifty relation^ . 
ship was signil^ant in all states* Tb\e i&afital 
status poverty index was also significant^ for 
all scates* Specifically^ the percent married 
was relatively higher *in all 
poverty households*-- 



(Table 3-18) \ 

For eacl^ state's sample, poverty status 
(table 3*17) was cros3*tabulated with selected 
variables presented above* Cramer's V (or phi 
in the 2x2 case), a chi square' based Statistic, 
was employed to index the degree of association* 
Its magnitude ranged from *00 (no association) 
to 1.00* Cramer's V was used as test for slgni- 

^' ■ r * ' . • . ' * 

Table 3.18. Summary ,of Chi Square Tests and Phi/Cramer*.s V Statistics to Identify Significanc 
Relationships pi Demographic Measures with Poverty Index ^ " 



states for above 
-Exce p t f ©^"McSTtt^rCj^ , 
Florida, Georgia, and Arkansas, the divorce rate 
was higher also ^among abpVe poverty level houses 
hoid^Y Below poverty households were charac- 
terised by *Vidowed**yDr '* sej^a ted*' Jo r "marital 
status** in all states* ^ 
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+Q'*i aquare test marginally significant from 0*10 level of protfabitfity* 
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4/ COMMUNITY AND LIFE SATISFACTION 

A focus upon community life satisfaction Is 
critical In assessing and Isolating factors 
related to levels and patterns of living becveen 
and among poverty and aonpoverty families. 
Perceptions of and ^reactions to the social 
environment of Interaction may Influence current 
and future levels and patterns, of living 
(Thompson, 1967*, Blau and Duncan, 1967)* 

The following concerns are covered In this 
sectlont (a) a discussion of concepts used; (b) 
a discussion of the Instrument; (c) presentation 
of data responses; *and (d) significant assocla'* 
tlon betveen responses and the poverty Inde:^. 
The material vlll proceed as lijdlcated. 

CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 

Social Environment; The Community 

, Much resej^rch based on the concept .of 
ctnununlty-* space wherein a family lives and 
theoretically . Interact s-^^draws heavily upon 
Tonnles* Gemelnschaft and Gesellschaft » publish'* 
ed In 1887^ Since ^Is dichotomy of community 
and society vas presented, social scientists 
have numerous definitions of **coimaunlty** leading 
to considerable confusion. According to Hillary 
(1955), there are more than ninety (90) deflnl'^ 
tlons of community ranging, from Gemtilns chaff 
Gesellschaft and the often used terms of 
rural-urban (Redfleld, 19^7) through the various 
ecological approaches (Uawley, 1958) to the 
discussion of local social systems (Stacey, 
1969). The latter approach bypassed' the enigma 
of defining, community and focused Instead upon 
interrelationships of lnstltutlt>n3 in specific 
localities^ - 

Because of ttie proliferation of definitions 
and vatloMs criticises of the term ''conraunity,** 
this stu>jy focused, upon the social environment 
in vhlch the families llve'd^and coped, drawing 
upon the theoretical positions and research of 
the followlngt Thompson and McEwen, 1958; Bott, 
1971; Thoaips6n, 1967* The social environment of 
Interictlon, ^ccordli^ to the literature, offers 
.a„vlde range of social .situations-unemployment, <^ 
education, crime, human relations, and religion*'^ 
- chat^nf luence levels and patterns of living* 
Wlchln the social environment in which families 
live and ^cope, they experience integration or • 
alienation and have specific notions about their 



quality of life* 

Integration and Alienation ^ 

Integration is the feeling of belongii^ or 
being a part of the social environment and/or 
community; more concrete ly, integration refers 
to one*s, generalized, pervasive sense of **self- 
to-others belonglngness'* (Srole,^ 1956). More- 
over, integration is a ''barrier- free" system 
(Kitano, 197if)i where constraints are at a 
minimum*^ * 

The concept of alienation, however, is at 
the opposite end of Vhe continuum^ The deflQl* 
tXon for alienation is comple:^ because tTle word 
has been given so many 4|enotatlons throughout 
the last . two centuries x changing from Hege^ 
(1365) through Marx and Engels (1965, 1970, X957 
and 1962), giving the word a nmltl*dlsienslonal 
definition. 

For the purpose of this discussion, allena* 
tlon will be defined as perceived constraints 
and barriers that affect one's sense of Integra* 
tlon Into his/her social environment, thua, 
impacting the quality of life and patterns and 
levels of living* 

life Satisfaction and Quality of Life 

One of the primary approaches towards 
understanding quality of life, and life 

' satisfaction as it pertains to community 'or 
social environment, and human interaction, is to 
ascertain how an individual perceives his life 
(past, present, and future). Consequently, t^e 
selection of an appropriate Instrument, with 
which to operationallze, becomes an essential 
element in the termination and understanding 
of those factoid used by an individual in 
assessing quality of life: ^toreover, the use 
of social indicators in reflecting various 
aspects of the quality of life (Wilson, 1969; 
Uu, 1973), is further representative of social 
and personal changes that occurred during stages 
of an individual's life cycle. Cqughenour (1975) 
suggested that circumstances occurring at 
different stages of an individual's ot family's 
life c^cl^ directly Influence their notion and 
pre^rences of quality of life. Derived from 
this concept was the fact that an individual's 
judgement and identification of self are^Xargely 

« determined hy the relationship or status he/she 
has within society, and the values learned from 
his/her environment (Sherif and Cantrll, 19^7)* 

2T 



It Is on tht basis of this Learning process th^t 
the individual defines elements of his mo. 
status and overall self-evaluation* , 

The use of ^ach given theoretical concept* 
(Social Coamninlty, Life Satisfaction and Quality 
of life, and Social Integration and AUenacion)^ 
was deemed essential In Interpreting and 
explaining the patterns of response for tbls 
segment of the study* 



It«STIUJMENT DEVELOPMEHX AND RESPOHSES 

In development of the interview Instrument, 
social environment^ Integration, and alienation 
were operationally defined separately from life 
satisfaction* A twenty seven Item Llkert-type 
Instrument was developed to measure respondents^ 
perceptions of their conmunlty environment, 
integration, and alienation* The social environ- 
ment according to the literature, offers a wide 
range of social slj^tlons* Therefore, the' 
, Instrument focused upon the social environment 
of interaction In five areasi employment^ 
education, crlnte^ human relations^ and religion* 
These areas , according to the literature , af c 
Important In the development of one^s status 

^ level and pattern of living. 

Ihe pretest instrument Included Items tliat 
were bot^ closed and open-ended* The Instrument 
waa tested In one rural county in each of the 
10 participating states! After critically 
assessing responses to each pretested Item, tht 

. conmlttee concluded cbat Itema from existing 
Llkert scales provided better measurement of the 
samplers perception of their social environment 
following appropriate modifications* Ihe Items 
Included were -taken from scales developed by 
Guttman (1950), Llkert (1967), Hill (1953), and 
ffeal and^'Seeman (1962)* Scores for responses to 

. each Item ranged fr^ one to five* The Instru- 
ment was again pretested In 10 states* At this 
point, several variables were eliminated because 
they lacked disslisllarlty In their association 
with other variables* The remaining- 27 state- 
ments, with. at least two Items for each of the 
areas of social environment,* <;pmprlsed th^ 
Instrument* The statements were rah^dbmly 
arranged within a section of the total Interview 
Schedule (Items 23'k7 j 77*78)* The order Is 
Indicated by the number In the list that 
follows « In an attempt to coptrol response 
pcattems, a few statements opposite In nature 
were distributed randomly among the 27 Items* 



Items In , the regional Instrument which fell 
under the subcategory of religion were: 

29 Different churches here cooperate well 

with one another.^ ' 
^l The churches here are a constructive 

factor for better community life. 
44 Most people get their families to 
Sunday School or Church on Sunday. 
The development of these questions was 
influenced by taumann (1969) and Abelson (1954). 

The second group of Items In the Instrument 
relating to employment^ were: 

40 A few people here make all the money. 

77 Did or would you advise ^our children 
to leave thl^ community to be 
successful? 

78 Ihere are enough jobs for young people 
In this community. *' 

Publications from Aiken and Hage (1966) and 
lausky and Dubln (l96&)^ contributed to the 
construction of the employment variables. 

the Items pertaining to crime were drawn 
from Cohen (1969) and Herton (1938) and Include 
the following; * 

' 1% Ihls community Is very orderly and 
peaceful. 

26 The main problem In this community Is 
crime* 

* 06 It Is dangerous to,'valk dpwn the 

streets ^In this* community* 
47 I am often afraid that criminals will 

break in my home* 
The human relations Items that were 
included in the community satisfaction 
Instrument were: 

* 23 Friends are hard to find In the 

community* 

26 A lot of the people here think they are 
too nice ^or you* ^ 

27 The Civil Rights Act of 1964 has made 
life better for people in this 
coimmlty* 

28 Families In this cotnminlty keep their 
children under control* 

31 Some people can get by with almost 

anything while others take the rap for 
any llttle'mlsdeed* 

33 Host people try to use you* 

34 Blacks and Whites get along well in 
this coottiinlty* ^ 

36 Most people here show good Judgement* 

37 Ihls community lacks real leaders. 
42 I feel very much that 1 belong here. 
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43 You must spend ooney to accepted in 
tETis pooiruiitty^ 



45 I feel welcome going to public 
activities in this conmuQityi 

46 No one seems to care how this cogmunity 
looks* 

In designing zhe^ set of human relations items, 
research drew upon pertinent sources: (Sroie; 
^feal and Seeman). In addition, variables 27 and 
34i relating to the Civil Rights and race 
relations, were influenced by ttyrdal (1962), 
Eogardus (1928), and Kltano (1974)* 

Resources used in developing education 
variables were Hack and Hawley (1971, 1968). 

Variables related to education were: 

24 Our schools do a poor job of preparing 
young people for life. 

32 Our schools do a good job in preparing 
students for college. 

39 Our high school graduates take an 
active interest in making this 
comtnunity a better place in which to 
" live. ' 

The 27 item, Likert-type scale was intro- 
duced to the aaiDple by the enumerators with the 
following statements: 

Think of each of the statements that I asi 
going to read to you as relating to the people 
of the entire comcanityj both in town and on 
neighboring iarms* If you think the statement 
fits this consunity very well, respond Stron&ly 
Agree , if it applies only partially, answer 
Agree ^ if you cannot see how it relates in one 
way or another to this particular cosnunityi 
answer Uncertain , if you think it is not true 
respond Disagree, and if it 'definitely is not 
true, answer Strongly Disagree . 

Frequency distributions and factor analysis 
of the responses are presented in Tables 4*1 and 
4*2. A suaunaTy of the relationship of these 
items with the Poverty Index is presented in 
Table 4.3* 

Another segment of this investigation 
included . a series of inquiries developed to 
determine a generalized perception of quality of 
life* The measure used to*acquire this informa- 
tion was an intensity ladder (ordinal scale), 
adapted from a 1946 study by Cantril* The nine 
step ladder, lowest to highest, to whith 
interviewees responded was reduced to three 
response categories for each of the seven 
self-evaluations presented in Table 4*3, 



Community Satisfaction (Table 4.1) 

The table presents the cooibined strongly 
agree and agree responses by state for each of 
the 27 variables. The variable with the great- 
est percentage oi agree responses was "feeling 
of belonging". 

The responses rang^d from 88% agree for 
Kentucky to 95% for North Carolina and Tennes- 
see. The variable with the lowest agree 
response was ''enough jobs for young people in 
community". A low of 6% in both Kentucky and 
Virginia and a high of 15% Xn Tennessee agreed* 
In comparing the aggregate responses of each 
state, Alabama had the hig^iest mean agreement 
score of 53% and Virginia the lowest of i»7%* It 
should be noted that this agreement score 
included responses to both positively and 
negatively worded items. 

In comparing the across state mean scores 
for each variable in Table 4.1^ variables indi- 
cating integration showed strong agreement; for 
examplei a feeling of belongingness to connunity 
averaged 91%. On other variables suggesting 
nonintegration or alienation, such as *'soiQe 
people get by while others take the rap," there 
was only 61% agreement. * * 

Community Satisfaction and the Poverty Index 
(Table 4.1) 

Table 4*1 presents the results of the 
Pear^i^ian correlation (r) of commnity and life 
satisfaction by the poverty level index*. Those 
states where Pearsonian correlations are signi* 
ficant at the .05 level are indicated* Varia* 
bles that are indicated by a positive sign, ^e 
significantly j&ore agreed upon by households in 
poverty tban those not in poverty. Conversely, 
where those variables that are indicated by a 
negative sign, are significantly less likely to 
be agreed upon by households in poverty than 
those out of poverty where no signs are "shown* 
The correlations are not significant at xhe *05 
level* * . ^ 

A brief overview of the 27 variables 
revealed 12 variables significantly related to 
the poverty Index at the 0*05 level of proba- 
bility in five or more states* For analysis, 
the variables were divided into five sub- 
categories - religion, employment, human rela-* 
tions, crtmej and e<lucation; delineation of^the 
crime category* Xn eight of the 10 stajp^ the 
each sub-category will follow: ^ 
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In the caccgcry of religion, lceffl5 29, ^1, 
and ^ revealed Hccl^ a^sociaclca vlch Xhe 
poverty iadex. In Alabama, all cbree Iceos vere 
negative and io Mississippi Cuo vere positive. 
Only one other signiflcaot positive sign v»s 
present (lennessee)* 

Xo the eooloyoent category^ item 40, "few 
peoprle sake the moneT*', six states " Arkansas, 
Florl da J North Carolina , South Caroflna , 
leimessee, and Virginia +- showed a positive 
association with che poverty index. Iteo* 77 
shewed poverty households in only one state 
(Alabama) to core often advUe children to .leave 
the community for employnient* Only In Florida, 
poverty households Are aore lllcely to helieve 
jobs were sufficient for young people <itca 7$)* 
■ Items 25, 30, 36, and 47 vere grouped Into 
poor were aorc likely to agree that it was dan* 
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gerous to walk In the streets, and In seven of 
Che 10 states the poor were more llkei^y to feel ^ 
cririe was the salo problem. Only m Kentucky 
Che rich were more likely to he afraid chat 
criminals will break into their hciDes, the 
najorlty in all atates agreed that their coaaai- 
nlty was very orderly and peaceful- For at 
least two of the chree crime Items <30, 36, 47) 
in all states but Kentucky and Arkansas , the 
poor vere more likely to agree Chan were che 
above poverty householda chat crisie Is a 
prohtem* In chree of these states, however, the ^ 
poor vere also more likely to agree that their 
cotaounities were very orderly and peaceful (item 
25)* While it appeared that, in.aome samples, 
Che poor tend to straddle che fence, wst of the 
frviaecce suggests chat the above poverty 
households feel -much less vulnerable to acts of 
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criJDe, than do the poor in these low-income, 
rural counties. 

Th« next 1^* items related to human 
relations * In all states except Kentucky, the 
poverty households were more likely to indicate 
alienation by agreeing that friends are hard to 
find In the community (23), that people think 
chey are too nice for you (26), and that most 
people try to use you (33)< At the ocher extreme 
(integration with commuirlty) only two of the 
state samples, Georgia and Virginia^ found the 
poor to agree more frequently that they have a 
feeling of belonging (42) and feel welcome at 
public activities (45). Tonnies* Gemeinschaft 
aspect of cooanunlty appears to be more consis- 
tent with the experience of the poor in rural 
areas of these two urban states than In the more 
rural states. 

Variables 24, 32, and 34 related to 
education- "Schools do a poor job preparing 
yoijng people" izu) showed agreeioent to be posi- 
tively associated with poverty income in two 
states (Alabama and Florida), Conversely, agree- 
ment with the item "schools prepare students 
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for college** was negatively a^ociated with the 
poverty index in Alabama^ Georgi^, and Virginia* 
Agreement with **high school graduates take an 
interest in making this cotnminity a better place 
in which to live,'* was also negatively associa- 
ted with the poverty index in Alabama and 
Florida* The pattern of dissatisfaction with 
the sdiools among the poor^ was consistent in 
Alabama and Florida samples* 

In general, the crime and human re_lation 
item correlations wtch the poverty index were, 
most consistent. In at least eight of states, 
low-^lnoome householda^ felt more vulnerable to 
crime and more alienated from others than did 
higher income households « 

Factor Analysis of the Community Satisfaction 
Variables (Xable 4,2) 

Principal components factor analysis for 
the 27 communltry satisfaction variables Indicate 
that in five or more states 19 of 27 variables 
rendered loadings of <35 or larger on the first 
factor* These variables are considered to have 
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first factor Involves race Issues. "Btacica and 
whites along welt here'* Is one of the roost 
agreed upon Item (76% co 91% in Table 4,1) Iti - 
each state except Kentucky, thus reducing the 
vari^ce to ^e allocated by factor analysis. 
Even so, four states exceed a .35 loading on 
factor one. The other Item, "Civil Rights Act 
has made life better'* Is much more controver- 
sial, tfo state *s res{>onses load on the first 
factor, and the agreement scores (Tabte 4.1), 
except for Kentucky, ranged wldety from 42% to 
763^. 

Life Satisfaction and the Poverty Index (Table 

In examining life satisfaction the measure 
used involved an Intensity ladder (an ordinal 
scale adapted from Cantrll, 1946)* The ladder 
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Significant loadings. The percent of vqjlpnce 
accounted for by the first factor exce^deS 36% 
m all 10 states, with six states (Alabama, 
Florida , (Georgia , Worth Carolina , South 
Carolina, and Xennessee) having explained 
variance of 41% and over* South Carolina had 
59% of Its variance explained. '^""^"'"""^^ 
Items not. loading on the first factor 
Include all three, of the education variables, 
two of Che employment variables, two human 
relation variables, and one religion variable 
(church attendance). Siese Items constitute 
second factors In several, but not all, states. 
The education variables form a rather consistent 
factor, as Is evident in Table 4*1 where the 
responses to one negatively and one positively 
worded Item evaluating the Job schools are doing 
complement one another in every state* A second 
cluster of two Items that does not fit In the 
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was incorporaced co slinply represenc the range 
of socioeconomic status ^or the respondents* 
estidiate of their own well-being (past, present^ 
and future) compared to earlier generations. 
For "the best week In the past year^" 52% 
(Kentucky) to 68% (Tennessee) of the respondents 
indicated the three higtiest steps on the nlne^ 
step ladder. For "the worst week during the 
past year," this range dropped to a low of 2X 
for Kentucky to U% for Mississippi. Within 
these extremes^ respondents were asked "where on 
the ladder were you most of the time% during 
past year?" In eight states^ 28fl& to 39% of the 
respondents reported one of the top three steps. 
Kentucky at 21% aiid Tennessee at 39% were again 
the extremes. In all states except Georgia and 
Virginia^ these rankings were correlated with 
above poverty status- at the .05 level. Again, 
the urban states appeared to provide a Gemelna* 
chaft sense of community for its rural poor that 
was not apparent in the more rural states. 

In all states except Tennessee^ respondehts 
estimated that they were equal to or higher on 
this ladder five years ago than they were most 
of the time during the past year. Estimates for 
that time again excluding Kentucky (21%)} .ranged 
from 32% (Georgia) to 46% (South Carolina). Only 
South CaroUna^ Alabama^ and Florida respondents 
shoved a Significant correlation between the 
"estimate for status** five years ago and turrent 
"above poverty status*'* 

In all states^ the expectation was higher 
five years from now than. estimates of current or 
past status* fifty-six percent (Kentucky) to 
76% (Mississippi and Virginia) of the respon- 
dents expect to have high statuses in five 
years* In six states, these correlations are 
significant with above poverty status* Itiose 
above the poverty line iDore likely to expect a 
higher status five years frotn now are South 
Carolina} Alabama^ Georgia^ Florida, Tennessee, 
and Kentucky^ Except for Tennessee, those are 
the states wlth^ the five lowest rankings loost 
tlBes in ^the current y^ar (19S1)* Not only do 
higher income households expect to lead the 
recovery from the current depressed situations, 
but future expectations are appearing to be 
consistent with current statuses. Compared with 
"most of the time <furing the past year," 3hows>, 
that about twice as many respondents expect to 
be on the top three steps within the next five 
years . 

Regarding estimates of status for past 
generations, 11% to 36% rank their fathers at a 



high status and 10% to 33% rank their grand- 
father at a high status. ^Is compares with 
this generation's current high ranking of 21% to 
39%. All state saioples gave their fathers more 
high rankings, than ttielr grandfathers, but 
Virginia^ Florida^ and Mississippi give their 
fathers higher rankings than they did them^ 
selves. Only in South Carolina and Florida, 
the father and grandfather rankings were sdgni^ 
flcantiy related to above poverty status of the 
current generation household . Simply ^ (thi$ 
suggests that Intergeneratlonal mobility^ 
measured In terms of respondents' estimates of 
present status^ was not strongly determined by 
Respondents' estimates of parents* statuses. 



5. AGENCY UTILIZATION AND CLIENT 
SATISFACTION 

The magnitude of this study made It virtu- 
ally Impossible to examine all facets of agen^ 
cles and their services relative to helping 
disadvantaged families or persons to alleviate 
or to escape poverty. The existence of scores 
of both public and private agencies and services 
forced the researchers to focus on eight major 
public agencies. There were; i) Qoployment 
Security (job service); 2) Food Stamps; 3) 
Fanners Home Administration; 4) SoQial Security; 
5) Commission or Council on Aging; 6) Public 
Health Services; 7) Mental Health; and S) 
Veterans Administration. Attention was limited 
In this report to agency utllis&atlon. If the 
agency or services in question had not been used 
(Tables 5.1 to 5*8), respondents were asked ^y 
service was never used (Tables 5.9 to 5.16). If 
they had used the services, they were asked to 
evaluate them (Tables 5.17 to 5*24). 

Utilization o^ Employment Security (Table 5»l) 

Of 'the 10 states, the range for the res- 
pondents ^o have ever used the employment 
security or Job service agency was from 23% in 
Tennessee to 2% in Kentucky* Mississippi had 
the second highest percentage of users with 21%, 
followed by tforth Carolina and South Carolina 
15% each* 

An examination of the table showed range 
of 6% to near 0% for respondents who have used 
employment security within the past year. 
Tennessee^ which had the highest percent of 
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those who have ev€r* us€<J Entployment Security, 
also had the highest percentage of respondents 
to use the agency within the past year» Florida 
(7%) was second, followed by both Alabaioa 
and , Miss issippi (6^) . Virginia and Kentuclcy 
were lowest (near 0%). 

Of the respondents presently using the 
Dnployment Security or Job Services, the range 
was ^% for Alabaioa to 0*0% for Kentuclcy, Florida 
and Tennessee were second and third There 
were no significant differences between states 
" with large percentages of black respondents 
contpared to those with high percentages of white 
respondents. Considering that more than on^-'half 
of the households were on welfare or retired, 
these figures are consistent with official 
unemployioent figures at the time of the survey. 
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Utilization of Foqd Stamps (Table 5.2) 

Food stantps produced the greatest range or 
respondents who have ever used the services, 
to U^. Kentucky (^9^0 had the Mghest percen- 
tage, while Virginia (ll^) had the lowest, 
Mississippi was second with 46^, Florida ^ (i4^) 
third, and South Carolina and Tennessee 'were 
both fourth with 33% each, 

The range of the respondents who had used 
food stamps within the past year was 39^ for 
Kentucky to nine percent in Virginia, Missis- 
sippi was second with ^3^,-^abana third with 
29%^ and Florida fourth VitlS^2^Si, Tennessee 
showed the greatest disparity Aetween the '*have 
ever used" to that of "u^d in past year" 
decreasing froa 33% to IS^b, 

Aa would be expected, the state by state 
rank for those who were presently using food 
stamps was similar to the Vever used" category. 
Again, Kentuclcy led all states with 37% of the^ 
respondents, Mississippi second (32%), Alabao^* 



third (M^), and Florida fourth (25%), while 
Virginia was last with 7%. With the e:u:eption^ 
of Virginia, all states had double digit percen- 
tages with a range of 37% for Kentucky to 13%' 
for Georgia, For these samples^ there were no 
significant differences in food stamp utiliza- 
tion between states with high black populations 
and high white populations. 
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Utilization of Farmers- Hocie Administration . 
(Table 5,3) 

The range of respondents ^ ^o have "ever 
used" FmHA was 16% in South Carolina to 5% in 
Alabaipa, Mississippi was second (l5%), followed 
by {forth Carolina (1A%), Tennessee, and Georgia 
(13% each). When the respondents wer^ asked if 
they had used FInHA within the past year, the 
range was 12% in South JCarollna to 2% in 
Kentucky, 

Regarding present use of FbHA, the range 
was similar with 12% in South Carolina to 2% in 
Kentucky, ^e three states Mississippi, Arkan- 
sas, and Georgia clustered near 9%, As expec* 
ted, there were no discernible differenced aniong- 
the states with regard to race. 
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Utilization of Social Security (Table 5.^*) 

The data on Social Security generated 
responses similar to those of Food Stamps, anch 
was utilised by more respondents than any of the 
other agencies. The range was ^3% to 26%, for, 
tho^e^bo "have ever us^d" social security . 

JJisslsslppl belng^ high and North Carolina low. 
Florida was second (^1%), Arkansas was third 
(39%), and South Caroilaa fourcii {3A). 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, and- , Georgia 
clustered slightly above 33%. Here again, there 
were no discernible differences among states 
wlcii high black populations as opposed to those 
wltb high white populations. ^ 

Responses to "used In the past year*' showd 
little variation from the response pattern for 
the "have ever used*' question. In all states , 
there was less than a four percentage point 
change (decrease) between the two questions. 
The data on present use of Social Security 
produced a range of h^S to 2^%, with Mississippi 

"hlgb and KoVth Carolina low. The remaining 
eight states ranged from 38% to 29%. There were 
no significant differences when the percentages 
were viewed by states with large black popula- 
tions versus large white populations. 
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Utilization of the Commission on Aslng .(Table 
5.5) 

A high of h% to a low of 0.^% of ciie 
respondents reported **havlng ever used" ciie 
CocEDls^ion on Aging. Arkansas led all states, 
while two states were tied for least usage 
(Mississippi and (forth Carolina). Florida was' 
second (3%), Alabama third (3%), and South 
Carolina fourth (2^). As was expected, there 
were no marked differences among the states with 
regards to race. 
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Questlona on "used lo the past year" and 
"present use" of the Conmlsston on Aging produ- 
ced Identical percentages for all states except 
South Carolina and Georgia. The range of per- 
centages was four percent to sero percent. In 
both Instances, Arlcansas was high and North 
Carolina and Mississippi were low. 

Table 5^5, C0BDl««lon on Aging UdUle^tcn \ 
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Utilization of Health Services (Table 5.6) 

The 10 states 'sampled differed consider- 
ably In percentages of respondents who "have 
ever used** the Health Services. The range of 
percentages was 25% for Florida to a low of 2% 
for Virginia and Kentucky. Three states had 
percentages of 20% or toore (Florida, Tennessee, 
and Mississippi), while the remaining states 
with the exceptldn of Virginia and Kentuctcy (two 
percent) had ranges of 18% to 10%. 

Of the respondents who used Health Services 
within the. past year/ jjhe range was 19% In 
Florida to a low of two'' percent In Kentuctcy. 
There was a substantial decrease from "ever 
used" to '*used In the past year," with Missis- 
sippi and Tennessee decreasing as much as 11%. 

TibU 5,6. Hftlch S«rvlce Octlltacion 
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The data on present use of Health Sedrlces 
showed a range of 15% In Florida to^,% In 
Kentucky. Again, th^re was a decline ft^m "used 
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In the past year" to those "5i;*3ently using," by 
an average of 3%». North Carbllna was sec^d 
with 9.2% of th^ respondents "presently using" 
Health Serviced, foiled by Tennessee C^), 
Mississippi ^(8%)^ and Arkansas (6%), No appa- 
rent dlffei;ences existed between states with 
large black populations and < those with lar^ 
white populations. 



Utilization of Mental Health Services (Table 
5.7) 

Of all agencies researche4^ Mental Health ^ 
had the lowest participation rate. The range for 
those who ^?'haye ever used" Mental Health was ^% 
In South Carolina to 0%,in KentuclQr.^ lUmlng to 
those who have used Mental Health In the past . 
year, Arkansas was high i2%)^ followed by South 
Carolina^ — f^tortda^ Mississippi^ and Tennessee. 
Virginia and Kentucky were last with 0% of the 
respondents. 

The range of respondents "presently uslng^* 
Mental health was X.6% In Arkansas and Tennessee 
to 0% In Virginia* and Kentucky, the remaining 
states' clustered near i% of present users. 
Except for a correlation between percent black 
and percent white having " ever used Mental 
Health aervlces^" no^ consistent patterns were 
revealed in regards to statea wltt^ large black 
populations as opposed to those with lafge white 
populations. 

TAU 5.7. K«Q»1 B««lrh U^UltAtloa 
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Utilization of Veterans Administration (Table 
5.8) 

^pie data on 'Tiave ever used the Veterans 
Adidmstratlon'*^ produced a range of X5% for 
Florida to a low of 1%^ for Arkansas, 

there was a decline agaln^ from '^ave ever 
used" to that of ''used In the past year" catego- 
rles'> with Tennessee declining by almost 8%. 



ERIC 



The range for the "used m the past year" 
category was 9% In Florida to 3% In Virginia. 
The remaining states tended to cluster with less 
than 3% separation. ^ 

The range for those "presently using" the 
Veterans A<l]ninlstration was nearly 9% In Florida 
to below 3% In Virginia. Agalni there was no^ 
significant relationship among the atates accor- 
ding to black-white population. 
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Table 5.9 through 5.16 report reasons for 
"nonuse" from those "never having used"„ the 
eight agencies or services. In all eight tables 
reasons for nonuse have been grouped Into five 
categories: Income poo hlgh^ Age or Transporta* 
tlon CMoblllty)| Not needed^ Lack of Informa- 
tlooi or other reasons. The lack of Information 
cat^ory included "do not know what It Is" or 
'Vhere to go to get It", 

Why Eipploytnent Security Mever Used (Table 5.9)' 

The range for "not needed*' was 9U% In 
Tennessee to 61% In Kentucky . the remaining 
categories bad percentages In single digits 
except the "lack of Information" category which 
had a response range of ZU% In Kentucky to i% in 
Florida. Infonnatlon problems were pore fre- 
quently reported by two other agencies, there 
was no unique pattern In relation to percentage 
black or white population of the states. 

T*bL» ^^.9. E»ploy»Mit Stwrlry - why Strvlt* M<tv*r 
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Why Food Stifea Hever Uaed <Tabie 5.10) 

The range for t'he ^not needed" category was 
87% In Georgia to 69% in Arlcandao. The second 
highest response category vae "Income too high" 
with a rang? of 26% In Virginia to 6% In 
Georgia. "Lack of Information** was a problem 
for no more than 3% In any state* '^iblllty*' 
(too old or transportation) was reported as a 
problem by > only 'five respondents In the total 
10*atate soApie* 



a range of 28% In Virginia to 1% Id Kentuclcy. 
While *Tilgti IncoiDe" was second laost reported by 
Kentucl^ respondents. This could' be Interpreta- 
ted as equalient to "not needed'*. Information 
on Social Security was lacking for io more than 
6% of the respondents (Arkansas)* 
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Why FtoHA Never Uaed (Table 5.11) 

i 

Agalnj the nkost frequent response category 
was "not needed,** ranged froa 92% in Georgia to^ 
71% in Kentucfcy* For FtaHA, the second category 
with a high response rate was the *'lacK of 
Information" category with a range from 21% ^ 
Kentucky to 5% In Virginia^ Alabama was second 
with 17% followed by !torth Carolina (13%) «nd 
Arkansas (12%). 
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Why Commission on Aglns Never Used (Table 5.13) 

The "not needed" category was again the 
most frequent response with a range of 66% In 
Florida to 48% In Kentucky. The **did not know 
where or what (Infonnatlon)** category was 
aecondj with a range of 41% In Kentucky to 8% In 
Florida. The cowlsslon on aging service had 
the okos't wlde^^pread Information problem of any 
agency in the study. Information appeared to be 
more often expressed as **a problem** In the 
predominately white samples. 

T€bl* ^.13. CoAlAAlOA on Aglns - VUj SetVU* N*v€t U«*d 
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Why Health Services Bever Used (Table 5-lA) 



Why Social Security Mever Used (Table 5.12) 

The range for the **not needed** category was 
%%'eaai In Florida and Tennessee to 61% In 
Virginia. Ae "other** category was second with 



The range for the **not needed** category was 
4^% In Florida to 55% In Kentucky^ **Lack of 
Information** category was second with a range of 
A0% In Kentucky ,to 0% In Florida. **Lack of 
Infonnatlon** on health services was second to 
the^ Conmlsslon on Aging's Information probiea^ 
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Why 
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(Tabl 



5.13) 

The "not /leeded** category ranged from 99flt 
in Tennessee to 78% in Kentucl^y for ''mental 
health service* The second Urgest category was 
the "lack o£ inforaation** category with a range 
o£ 12% In Alabama to 0% in Tennessee* Mental 
health services were most £requentl7 reported as 
*'not needed'* ainong the eight services* 

T«bU S.IS. K«nc«l H««lth S«rvic« - Vhy Service Never tf««) ' 
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The response rate was again highest on the 
"not needed** category with a range o£ 98% in 
Florida^^ to^ 58% in iCentuclcy* The second largest 
category was **otheV'* with a range o£ J§i in 
Virginia to 0% in fysrida* There were^jrtfunique 
or signi£icant patterns revealed among the 
states with large black populations ^versus those 
with large white populations* 

Tables 5*17 through 5*2k depict the res- 
pondent^rating.o^ tfi^^rvices rendered at the 
eight agencies. These ratings were used to 
measure the attitudes and perceptions held by 
clients* Moreover, they were indioators^ £or 



addressing cllent*s sa|tis£action. The £ive most 
£requent responses were: **very* good**; **good- 
solved problem**; **good-did not solve problem**; 
**£air" ; and **poor*** The response race £or 
*'£air" was combined with chose o£ **poor** as the 
'*£air*V category had, mostly, low percentages. 
Agg;,regate responses to questions on age, sex, or 
race discrimination were Included In brackets 
£or each table. 

Tcbl« S.16. vysf^rvlcc - Vh^f S«rvicc^v«r L*€cd 
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Rating o£ Service o£. Eroployoient Security (Table 
5*17) * 

r 

Respondents were asked to rate '*the service 
received** when they utilized the Employment 
Service (Job Service In some states). The r^ge 
£or the'**very good" category was 50% in ICentuclcy 
W « h) to U% in Arkansas* [forth Carolina and 
Tennessee reported percentages o£ 25% or higher 
and three states responded lower. The rating o£ 
"good, solved probXem" category had a range o£ 
89% in Georgia to 18% in MisslLssippi« Three 
states had percentages o£ 50% or greater, 
Alabama {72%\ Virgini^ (71%) and Arkansas 
(52%)* Except £or Mississippi (82%) , and 
Florida (58%), 50% or more o£ the evaluations 
were in these two highest categories. 
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RatinR of Food Stams Service <TabU 5.18) 0 

The* range for the "very good" category Vas 
50% in Virginia to A in Souttj Carolina. Four 
more stWes had percentage above the 
response level; North Carolina (38%), Florida 

J Arkansas (32%), and Mississippi (31%) . 
The majority of the responses ware in the "good, 
solved problem'* category with a range of 72% in 
S6uth Carolina to in Arkansas. Arkansas and 
Kentucky respondents give nyore than 10% of their 
food Stamps service ratings in the "good, solved 
problem" category* The "fair to poor*' category 
ranged from^2S% in Arkansas to U% in Virginia. 
"Fair to poor" ratings were more frequent in the 
states with larger proportion of black popula*' 
tions. Also, indications of discrimination were 
iDore frequent in these states. 
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On the "fair to poor" category, the range 
w^ I3V in North Carolina and Tennessee Co 0% in 
Virginia. "Fair to poor" ratings in South 
Carolina (12%), Arkansas (6%)^ and Kentuck>*<8%) 
were closely paralleled by complaints of age,^ 
race^ or sex discrimination* 

Rating of Social Security (Table 5.20) 

The range o£ responses on the two most 
favorable social security categories was .96% in 
Mississippi to 82% in Georgia. The *'fair to 
poor"* category had a range of 11% in Georgia to 
1% in Mississippi. Age, sex and or race discri- 
mination was mentioned by an average of . less 
than of all respondents. 
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ting of FpHA Servi.;p (liable 5.19) 



The Vange for the combined "very ^ood" and 
•'goodj solved pr()b)eitf' category ranged from ^5%' 
in Virginia to 7$% in North Carolina. The 
remaining ^scates had ^t least 83% response in 
these high service ratings categories for EtaHA. 



Rating of Comotssion. on Aging^ Service 
5*21) 



(Table 



Ten or fever respondents per state .rated 
Coomisaion on Aging, ppty in Alabama and 
Arkansas, a total of three respondents gave 
ratings in the "fair to poor** category. 
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Rating of Health Service ^Xs^^ S*ll) ^ 



The range o£ responses for the two top 
rating categories was 96% In Georgia and Alabama * 
to 75% 'in Virginia (t* ■ 5). Ironically, these> 
two highly rated states were the only two states 
with reports of discrimination by- the health 
service* On the ^*fair. to, ppor'* category, 
responses raif^ed from' 17% in Ketituctcy to 3% in 
Mississippi. ' I 
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administration was 96% in Soitt^ C^.^o}icfa to^ 65% 
In Kentucky* **Fair to, poor** rat^gs ranged from 
a-Jj^gh of 19t in Virginia to ^% in South 
Carolina* 

T€bl€ 5.24. V€C€t»Ti't Adainistti^lOTi * Ux^ic* fUCiti^ 



Rating of Mental Health Services (Table 5*23) 

* Only, six staters samples had five or more 
respondents who rated mental health service* Jhe 
range of responses in the top two categories was 
100% in Georgia, Florida, Virginia, Tennessee^ 
to 50% in North Carolina* States with large 
proportion of blacks were'^more likely to rate 
the service ^*fair to^ poor") South Carolina 
(23%), tiorth Carolina (50%^ and Mississippi 
(20%)* ^ 

Rating of Veter^s Administration Service 
liable 5*2£f^ ^ * , 

Ihe range of high ratings for the veterans 
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, Agency Utilization and the Poverty 'Index (Table 
5*25)" ■ « ' 

Responses to three questions about agency - , 
utilization we^e tested by correlation yith ch;^ 
poverty index: first were the' responses to the 
question **have you .ever used** (the respective 
agencies)? v^' ■ sect>»d wa34^ the question , **why 
services were never used?"^ for t'hose responding, 
negatively to the first questj^n^ and third, waa 
the question '*how would you r*te\he service?** 
for those respbnd^Kg ***ye3*' to tjie first question* ^ 
Those ^estions and' agencies that correlated 
with the poverty index are discussed beiou« 

.* * 

Ever Used Etaployroent Security: For Hissi- 
ssippi and Florida^ the chi square test between' 
householders* use of employi&ent security and the 
poverty index was sCatistically significant^ at 
p * *10; there was e low degree of^assoclatior^ 
between this variable and the pov^ff^iytoc* ' h 

t * 

Why Hever Used Eaiployment Security: For 
South Carolina, North Carolina, Mississippi, 
Florida , and Kentucky i the chi square tes t 
between households* reasons for not^use of 
employment security and the poverty, index was 
statistically sigifificant at p^« *05j whilT*VA 
was significant at p ^ «10j there was a low 
degree, of association* In each^ state, 'the 
prespondj^ce of households poverty who. 

never used the service s^id the ^H^^e was ^*not 
needed,'* while a significarft ^fSfrcentige of 
households below poverty in each ^tate expressed ^ 
a **lack of knowledge** as the ^^ason^ 



Xablft 3*2^* Suooary of Chi Square Tests of Independence and Fhi/CraiDer's V Keasures of 

^ * Association to Identify Significant Relationships Between Agency Items and the 
poverty Index 
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*Chi square test significant from 0,0500 to 0,0000 level of probability 

+Chi square test matginally significant from ^0501 to 0.1000 level of probability 
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Ever Uaed^iFcod Staotps: For all states the 
Chi square test becween household use of food 
stamps and the poverty index was statistically 
significant at p * *05; there was $ moderate 
degree of association for South Carolina, North 
Carolina, Arkansas, Florida^ and Tennessee , 
while there was a low degree of association for 
Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, Virginia » and 
fCentuctcy* 

Why Never Used Food Staiips: For all states 
except Georgia and Kentucky > the ch{ square test 
between households* reasons for aoause of food 
stamps and the poverty index was statistically 
significant at p » *05* In all states, nearly 
90% of households above poverty indicated "not 
needed" or "income too hi^** as reasons for 
nohuse of fo^^etaiiips* While the majority of 
never user households below poverty also answer 
in these categories^ A significant percent gave 
"lack of knowledge** or *^other** reivfi^ps for non^ 
use of food stamps* 

How Food Stamps Service is Ratedi Ihe chi 
square test between households ratitig of food 
stasis service and the poverty index was 
statistically significant ^at p « .05 for South 
Carolina and p « «10 for Arkansas and Tennessee. 
Uiere was a moderate degree of association for 
South Carolina and a low degree of association 
for Arkansas and lenoessee. User households 
below poverty in South Carolina indicate both 
high satisfaction and dissatisfaction with food 
stamp^s service while above poverty households 
rated the service "fair to good**. In Tennessee, 
above poverty households' were generally less 
satisfied than below poverty households, while 
in Arkansas the reverse was indicated* 

Why FmHA Service Never Used; For Virginia, 
Missi|tsippi» Arkansas, Georgia » Florida » and 
Ienn€$see the <=tii squar^ test between house-' 
holds* reasons for nonuse o£ FtaHA and the 
poverty index. yas statistically^significant at p 
" *05» It was significant at p « .^10 for North 
Carolina^ Georgia, and Alabama* There was ^ low 
degree of association between this variable and 
the poverty index^ I*arger percentage of above 
poverty users stated **not needed,** while some of 
the jDelow poverty users mentioned **lack of 
knowledge of the service** for not using it* 

Ever Used Social Security! For South 
.Carolina, North Carolina, Alabama, t11ssissippi» 



Arkansas, Georgia, Florida, Virginia, Tennessee, 
and Kentucky the chi square test bJcween house- 
hold use of social ^curity and the poverty 
index was statistically significant, at p ^ «05; 
there was a low degree of association for all 
states except Florida, which had a moderate 
degree of association. The data suggested 
households below poverty used the service loore 
frequently. 

Why Social Security Wever Used; For South 
Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, and 
Florida » the chi square test between households 
reasons for nonuse of social security. and the 
poverty index was statistically significant at p 
« .05; there was a low degree of association for 
South Carolina, Mississippi^ " Georgia, and 
Florida, while there was a looderate degree of 
association for Alabama. In all states ab<?ut 
95% of the households above poverty mentioned 
that the service was **not needed** while those 
below poverty mentioned "not needed** or '*do not 
know'* about service* , 

How Social Security is Rated: The chi 
square test between households* rating of social 
security and the poverty index was statistically 
signifiJcant at p « .05 for Virginia an<]' p ^ .10 
for Mississippi. There was a low degree of 
association. Suggest user households above 
poverty were more satisfied* 



Ever Used Commission on Aging: For 
Arkansas, the chi square test between household 
use of COA and the poverty index was statisti' 
cally significant at p .05; there was a lo^ 
degree of association, suggesting that the below 
poverty households were frequent users. 

Why CooBDission on Itging Never Used: For 
South Carolina^ Alabama, Mississippi^ Georgia, 
Florida, Tennessee^ and Kentucky the chi square 
test between the households* reasons for nonuse 
of COA and the poverty index was statistically 
significant at p ^ «05; there was a low degree 
of association. More than 80% ot the aiove 
poverty households stated that the service was 
*'not needed** while those below poverty gave 
either "lack of knowledge** or *'not needed'*' as 
their reason. 

Ever Used Health Service; For North 
Carolina and Tennessee » th^ chi squ*tre test 
between household use of health service and the 
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poverty index was statistically significant at p 

* .03; there was a low degree of association^ 
suggesting below poverty households were 
frequent users. 

Why Health Service Never Used: For South 
Carolina, North Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi, 
AtKansast Georgia, Tennessee, and Kentuctcy the 
relationship between hous^ehold reason for nonuse 
of health service and the poverty ind«x was 
' statistically significant at p «.03* There was 
a low degree of association foir South Carolina^ 
{Iqrch Carolina, Alabama^ Hisaissippit Arkansas, 
Tennessee, and Kentucky} while there was a 
iDoderate degree of association for Georgia* 
Above poverty households « except in Georgia, 
find the services "not needed/' while below 
poverty households stated either "lack of 
knowledge" or "not needed*' as reasons^ for nonuse 
of the service* 

1 How Health Service is Ratedi The chi square 
test between households' rating of health 
service and the poverty index was statistically 
significant at p « «03 for Tennessee and p ■ «io 
for Florida} there was a low degree of associa* 
tion for Florida and a moderate degree of asso' 
ciation for Tennessee suggesting ^owsre above 
poverty household satisfaction for Florida and 
vice versa for Tennessee* 

Ever Used Mental Health Service: Ibe chi 
square test between the households* use of 
mental health service and the poverty index was 
statistically significant at « *05 for 
Arkansas and p * tlO for Alabama; there was a 
low degree of association* * The data suggest 
households below poverty were frequent users* 

Why Mental Health Service Hever tJsed: Ibe 
chi square test between the households' reasons 
for nonuse of mental health services and the 
poverty index was statistically significant at p 

* *05 for Mississippi and p « «10 for Alabama; 
there was a low degree of association between 
this variable and the poverty index* More than 
90% and S0% of the above and below poverty 
households respectively « reported this service 
as "not needed"* From among the below "poverty 
households in the states a' significant number 
stated "lack of knowledge** as the reason* 

Ever Used VA Service: For Alabama the 
square test between household use ot VA servf^ 



and .the poverty index, was statistically signi-^ 
fica^ at p ■ *10; there was a low degree of 
association between this variable and the 
poverty index, suggesting households above 
poverty in the Alabama sample used the service 
more .frequently than Ark^nsast Florida* Georgia, 
Kentucky* Mississippi* fforth Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee* and Virginia. 

Why VA Service Never Used; the chi square 
test between the households* reasons for nonuse 
of VA service and the poverty index was statis'' 
tically significant at p * .03 for Mississippi, 
Florida* and Tennessee and p * .10 for Georgia; 
there was a low degree of association* Except 
for Mississippi* in these states more than 95% 
of -the above poverty households said the service 
was "not needed" . In the other three states 
i«e** Georgia, Florida^ and Tennessee, about 10% 
of the below poverty households indicated some 
lack of knowledge* 



AGENCY DIRECTORS QUESTIONNAIRE 

The nine agencies surveyed with the agency 
questionnaire were EoployiDent Security or job 
Service, Food Stamps* Fanoers* Home. Adoinistra* 
tion, Social Security* Cocsiission on Aging, 
Health Services, Kental Health, Veterans Adaini'^ 
stration, and Vocational Rehab ilitat ion « These 
nine agencies in the three sample counties of 
each state were surveyed* In all, 270 question* 
naires were mailed during the sustaner and fall of 
19SI. Serious consideration with field teaching 
of both unobtrusive methods and the survey was 
conducted prior to 19^81 CHowle, et* al; 19S2)* 

To assure a high response rate for the 
mailed questionnaires, a series of follow*up 
techniques were utillud*^ These inclhided sub* 
sequent telephone calTs reminders to 'the 
directors, additional mailing to replaq^ ques- 
tionnaires that had been lost or misdirected, 
and a^-f^Bited number of. postal card inquiries 
when the promised response date was expired* 

Of «he^70 ^estionnaires mailed to agency 
directors, 217 or S0% were returned « In some 
;i^^nces* responses were sent from the state or 
'^^istript *offt*w which encompassed two or more 
counties for that agency te«g«, in one state the 
V6cational Rehabilitation agency director's 
questionnaire contained data for the entire 
state instead of the three target counties)* 
Six of the 217 questionnaires were listed in the 
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"other** category fe.g* > Children* s How 
Shelter)* In the first Instance^ data were 
extrapo- lated for the target counties and In 
the second case six questionnaires were deleted* 
This report^ therefore^ .was based on the 211 
unable questionnaires that comprised the final 
data set. \ 

Agency Data Analysis 



each had 13% of the ^ total questionnaires 
returned* 

the Food Stamps agencies returned 18 of 30 
questionnaires they received, which represented 
60% of, the total, the lowest response level, and 
Vocational Rehabilitation, with a ^3% response 
rate^ was second lowest » f 

Tabu ftB«tH>n«e fUc«« <»f Afca^lc* 



Descrlpclve analyses and inferential stati- 
stics were applied to the data set. When chl 
Square statistics were used^ oany of Che cells 
had Insufficient numbers (less than 5 In a cell) 
and^ thus> did noc meet the criteria for valid 
ohl Square tests^ The dependent variable 
(agency) was collapsed from large^ medium, and 
small agencies to a dichotomy of large (500 
clients or more) and small (499 or less), this 
procedure also produced far too many cells with 
less than five. All of the analyses resulted in 
chl squares with 20% or more of the cells with 
less than five* 

An attempt to utilize analysis of vari^ance 
shoved that the Instrument was delimiting In 
that It failed to discriminate or produce 
variance vlthin agencies among the states. In 
the case of federal agencies or agencies 
following specific guidelines, there was little 
variation in responses to the Items by the 
respondents (l.e.^ Employment Security was 
almost universally Identical IQ answers received 
from state to state). 

Conaulatlon with two statisticians provided 
no additional alternative Inferential statistic 
for which analyses of the data set would be 
appropriate at this Juncture. This gave posi- 
tive re*en for cement to the decisions that 
descriptive analyses be utilized. 

Response Rate of Agencies (Table 5*26) 

Of the agencies returning the mailed ques- 
tionnaires^ Employment Security In all states 
completed and returned all questionnaires (3 
from each state, 10 states)* Thus, Employment 
Security had 14% of the total questionnaires 
returned. However, two other agencies (Farmers 
Home Administration and Bealth Services) were 
almost equally responsive with 28 of 30^ for a 
response rate of 94% which Is a very high return 
rate for a mailed questionnaire or survey 
f01llman> Mall and Te lephone Survey s ^ L978)* 
Farmers Home A<lminlstratlon and Health Services 
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Staff by Agency (Table 5.27) 

It vas revealed that the average number of 
full-Clme employees by agencies showed chat 
Vocational Rehabilitation had the greatest 
nmber of all agencies with 101.6 per agency* 
Following Vocational Rehabilitation and ranlclng 
second was Veterans Administration with an 
average of 37.6 full'tlme employees. Mental 
Health was ranked third with 35.8 and Social 
Security was fourth with 30.4 full -time 
employees per agency* 

In contrast^ Farmers Home Administration 
had the least number of full-time employees with 
an average of 3*8 per agency. Commission on 
Aging was ranked eighth with 10*4 per agency and 
Employment Security was seventh with an average 
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o£ 11.8 per agency. 

Analyses of the daCa on Che average number 
of part-time employees reported by agencies 
sbcwed.thac }4ntal Health was raakecf flrsc with 
an average of 6U part-time employees* Commis- 
sion on Aging was second with an average of 6 
and Health Services was third with an average of 
3*1 part-time employees per agency* 

Vecerans Administration had the lowest 
average among che part-time employees at *06 per 
agency. Follovlng Vecerans A<tministracion was 
Farmers Home Administration vich an average of 
0*7^parftime employees and Employment Security 
was ranked seventh with an average of 1^6 part- 
time employees pi^r agency. 
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Clients Per Month by^ency {Table 5-28) 

When ttie inunber of clients served by agen- 
cies per moncK was examined, the Food Scamps 
client load was the largestt Food Scamps repor* 
ced 46,120 or 22% of the 210,682 cliencs served 
per month by che agencies responding- the mean 
number of clients was 2,562. 

Social Security had the second largest 
client load or clients served per month with 
44,900 or 21%. the mean number of clients 
servers per'monch by Social* Security was X,871- 

the third largest agency in this category 
was Health Services, which serviced 34,911 
clients per monch. Health Services had a mean 
of 1,264 clients or 17% of the total clients 
serveci by all agencies. 

- - ^-amets^— Jlome_^dml?iiJtrayLot^^ the 
smallest clienccile of 6,723 or 3% of the cocal- 
Uie mean number of clients for .this agency was 
240. 

Upon examination of the number of clients 
served per monch divided by the number of full* 
time employees revealed the following ratios; 
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Food Stamps had' the largest Client/full-time 
employee ratio with 124 clients; Comoilsslon on 
Aging was second with 80; Fanners Home Adminis'* 
cracion was third with 63; Social Security was 
fifch with 62; Health Services was sixth with 
60; Mental Healch was seventh with 20; Veterans 
Administration was elghch wich lt>%; and Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation had the lowest Client/ 
full^cime employee racio wlch 5%* The low ratio 
for Vocational Rehab 11 ic at ion and Veterans 
Administration may be actrlbuted to the need and 
qualifications required of cheir clientele^ 

Client Satisfaction Survey by Agency (Table 
5.29) 

Agency Directors were asked if formal 
client satisfaction surveys were conducted at 
their agencies/ Of the total sample, 36% of the 
directors responded positively « Vocational 
Rehabilitation had che highest number of units 
conducting clienc satis faccion surveys (79^) t 
By contrast. Farmers Hoove Adminiscratioo 
reported only one unit conducting client satis- 
faction surveys* Of the remaining agencies 
surveyed, the percent of units conducting client 
satisfaction surveys ranged from 17% for Food 
Scamps CO 54% for Mental Health. 
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Most Pressing Meeds by Agency {Table 5.30) 

Each agency was asked to list its most 
preasipg needs in rank order* Table 3.30 
demonstrates that "staffing" was the most pres- 
sing need for six of the nine agencies. For 
more than 60% of the Employment Security, Food 
Stamps , FmHA , and Social Security county 
agencies responding. Staffing was the most 
pressing need^ Vocational Rehabilitation was 
the only agency for which no unit indicated 
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"staffing" as the most pressing need. However^ 
7U\ of the Vocstionel Ketubtlitstion units 
listed capital as oost pressing* "Capital" was 
also the most pressing for U6% of Mental Health 
agencies* ^transportation" was most important to 
^0% of the Commission on Agihg units and 29% of 
the Hental Health units. 



Mental Health and Food Stamps agencies were next 
with 63^ and 61% of their agencies providing 
transportations. Only one of the Social 
Security agencies provided transportation for 
clients* 
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Modes of Publicity Ranked by Agencies (Table 
5.31) 

Agency directors were asked to rank the 
sources of publicity for their agencies. As 
illustrated in Table 6, the newspaper ranked 
firsts second, or third by 48% of 211 agencies, 
as the most frequently used mode for publici* 
zing agencies and their services . Radio/TV 
ranked second, while brochures came third. 

Transportation Provided by Agencies (Table 5.32) 

0 f the agencie s surveyed cwo agenc ies 
provided no transportation for clients (Entploy^ 
ment Security and Fanners Home Administration)* 
Cowission on Aging agencies had the greatest 
percentage (85^) which provided t ran sport at ion « 
Vocational Rehabilitation was second with 68^ « 
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Sunnary of Agency Directors' Questtonnairj 

the preliminary data analysis on [major 
variables of the agencV directors' questionnaire 
revealed, that o^— &he^70 questionnaires Wiled 
to agency directors, 217 were returned* ,Tl}ere 
were 211 usable questionnaires;., in the data set. 
Employment Security or Job Service was most 
responsive of all agencies researched* All of 
their questionnaires were returned. By contpari^ 
son, only 60^ of the Food Stamps questionnaires 
were returned. " " " 

the variable, staffing o£ agencies^ showed 
Vocational Rehabilitation had the greatest 
number of ^ll^^time entployees (101.6 per unit 
average)* Farmers Home Administration had the 
fewest full*tlme entployees per unit with 3,8 
average per unit* Die client^_ to fuII'Cime 
eo^Ioyee rati^ revealed Food Stamps had the 
largest ratio (124,3 to .1), while Vocational 
Rehabilitation had the lowest (5,1 to 1). 

For the variable > "client satisfaction" 
surveys conducted^ only 36% of all agencies 
responded that they did. Vocational Re^bilita* 
tion had the greatest percent X^?^) of agencies 
conducting client satisfaction .surveys. 

The newspaper was ranked as the major mode 
of publicity by all agencies^ while radio/TV 
Was second* 

Only 34% of all agencies responded that 
they provide transportation for their clients. 
Of agencies providing transportation^ Commission 
on Aging was first (85%)^ followed by Vocational 
Rehabilitation (68%) and Mental Health (63%) « 
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^the tnajdr variables analysed, Vocational Relwbi- 
,\ lication was consistencly in the forefront with 
respect CO incenslcy o£ services co cliencs. 

Alchough cbese daca do noc lend chemselves 
CO inferential scaciscics^ responses to specific 
quescions indicaced meric co che types of 
queries concained in che inscrumenc^ 

Regarding ageccys' okosc pressing needs^ 
^'scafflng" supercedes "capical'*,^ Ihis may Imply 
chat even vicb budgetary cues, agencies In che 
rural southern region have problems securing 
qualified or adequace scaff vich che funds 
available » Finally^ regarding publicicy cech- 
niques^ referral ranked fourth co che newspaper, 
radio/XV, and .brochures^ Which may indicace' 
chac chere probably were loopholes in inter* and 
incra*agenoy comnunicacions (Hovle and Phillips, 
1981). 

.JUrcher caparisons among* councies vichin 
scates may reveal syscemacic differences ac the 
local level chac are masked by che aggregacion 
of scace <lata found here. Individual counties 
in che scace samples vary widely on racial 
composition and client loads per agency office, 
these differences may average out in che scate 
Samples. 



6. VALUES, ATTITUDES, AND BELIEFS 

Over the past chree decades, the heaviesc 
concen era c ions of rural families deprived of che 
essencials of a decenc living and suffering from 
continuing poverty ^ have been in the South (the 
White House, 1979). This persiscence of poverty 
can be accribuced co multiple causes* physical, 
economic, social ^ demographic, political, cultu* 
ral) or psychological. The significance of che 
role of psychological forces ^uch as values, 
accicudes, and beliefs in che persiscence of 
povercy has been well expressed ii\ a controver- 
sial, buc once powerful nocion, chac povercy 
perpetuates itself due to che discinccive 
culcural values of che poor in capitalistic 
sociecies (Lewis > 1966; Kaplan, 1967). In recenc 
years/ alongside general economic prospericy, we 
have seen many revealing studie s of che po or and 
concerced govemmenc effotcs co deal wich 
persiscenc poverty; buc povercy persists in our 
sociecy. This sug$escs an inherenc shorccoming 
in our underscanding of poverty and efforts co 
help CheiHfpoor. While in more recent years the 
failure of poverty programs has been beccer 



understood in political terms (Valentine, ^1966; 
Leacocfc, 1971; iloynahan, 1969), thus shifting 
the blame away from che poor, a greacer under- 
scanding of the psychological profile of the 
people involved should scill be useful. 

Following Berelsen and Sceiner (1967) and 
Rokeach (1966 : Ix) , for che purpose of chis 
survey, the concepts of values, accicudes, and 
beliefs are caken cogecher as a funccionally 
incegraced cognicive syscem. In praccice, chey 
are used incerchangeably for this study of 
psychological profiles of respondencs* 

More conctecely, this scudy is needed , 
because a comparacively lar^e number of rural 
families live vich disadvantageous social and 
economic conditions in the South (U*S. Bureau of 
the Census, 1978, p. 5). To overcome these dis* 
advantages and to escape from poverty, che poor, 
in general, considers ic important chac cheir 
children gee beccer educacions and better Jobs 
(Ireland and Besner, 1968). thus, chis survey 
included measures of parencal expeccacions of 
education and job opportunities for their 
children* 1 

In sundry, the psychological profile 
studied here consists of two major dimensions* 
First, there are certain cultural value traits 
idencified by advocates of che culcure of 
poverty' thesis as distinctive of the poor, lliey 
are low. self-esteem, facalism, powerlessness, 
alienacion, presenc-time orientation , and 
dependence. Also included is a sec of measures 
CO, observe general accicudes abouc vorlc. Second^ 
personal , educacional , and career expeccac ions 
by respondents for both chemselves and cheir 
children are presenced. 



OJUURAL VALUES INSTRUHENX ,AHD RESPONSES 

the daca used here co scudy the psycholo- 
gical ptofile were collected from che heads of 
households sampled in each of the 10 southern 
states. The respondents were asked che same 
quescions on values, beliefs, and accitudes. 
The questionnaire included eight items regarding 
cultural or psychological value craics, seven 
icems abouc acticudes cowards work, three items 
abouc educational and career opporcunicies of 
children, and 1^ ^cems concerning condicions and 
problems closely^ felated;po Wbrk and , 
employment opporcunicies* Icems for value 
craits and attitudes coward work all conformed 
CO a five poinc Likerc-type scale, allowing one 
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of £ivft rftsponsfts: '^strongly agree,** **agree,** 
'•uncertain," ^'disagree,** and ''strongly dta- 
agree^*. The reoainitig itens were all structured 
as closed questions for specific responses among 
fixed alternatives. 

Items compiled in this tnstrument were 
selected through pretesting from several 
instruments contained in those bootcs edited by 
Miller (1964) , and Robinson, Rusk, and Head 
(1968), 

The eight items for value traits listed 
below were asKed of respondents during the 
interview with the following statements 

I am going to ask you a nuiober of questions 
that deal with you and your feelings about your- 
self and ywT family. Hiere are no right or 
,wrotig answers to these questions so be as honest 
as you can in each response* After I read each 
statement tell me whether you Strongly Agree ^ 
Agree, are Uncertain about. Disagree , or 
Strongly Disagree with it. 

1) I am able to do things as veil as 
other people* 

2) ^ The secret of happiness is not 

expecting too much out of life 
and being content with what comes 
your way. 

3) It is important to make plans for 
one's life and not just accept what 
Comes . 

4) I wish I could have more respec^ for 
myself* / 

5) A certainly feel useless at Joices. 

tuklng plans only brings mmsppiness 
because the plans are hard to fulfill* 

7) With things «s they are today a person 
ought to think only about the present 
and not worry about what is going to 
happen tomorrow. 

8) When you are in trouble only a relative 
can be depended upon to help you out*_ 

About attitudes towards work, seven items 
were asked in the same way as the above items. 
The statements were as followst 

9) work is proof of an individual's worth 
to himself. 

10) A person should do all in h±s power to 
. earn a living, 

11) If I had enough aoney to support 
myself and my family, I would never 
work. 

12) When looking for a Job a person ought 
to find a position in a place located 
near his parents, even if it means 
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losing a good opportunity elsewhere. 

13) Work is something I do in order to 
earn some money ^ 

14) If you have the chance to hire an 
assistant in your work, it is always 
better to hire a relative than a 
stranger. 

15) A responsible individual is one who 
keeps his job. 

Factor Analysis (Table 6.1) 

The value traits and attitudes towards work 
statements were factor analyzed as shown below. 
State by state frequency distributions of 
indexes constructed for each identified factor 
were observed* Also responses to the remaining 
questionnaire statements were also analyzed and 
are presented here in terms of percentage 
distribution of frequencies for each item* The 
Pearson's correlations were, computed to deter*- 
mine the significance of association between 
these items and the poverty index. In each 
' table, the .10 states are listed in order of 
percent black households possibly to determine 
any potential significance of race in this 
study* Also, in all the tables except Table 
'6*20, nonresponses questionnaire .items were 
treated as missing data and excluded from the 
analyses * 

The above 15 items were arranged randomly 
in the questionnaire rather than being grouped 
by certain traits or orientations. Therefore, 
they were factor analyzed to determine their 
factor structure. As reported in Table 6.1, the 
sunanary o£ factor loading;^ by f^jctpr matrix 
using the principal factor with iterations 
indicated significant loadings on one factor for 
eight of the 15 items despite differences among 
the 10 states. The dominant factors identified 
as *Uow self-'esteeid*' and ''dependence'* accounted 
for, on the average, 47% of the total variation 
in these items ^inong the 10 states with a 
standard deviation of 6%* The items which have 
correlations of i*35 or higher were considered 
signi f icant loadings , and tended to cluster 
together . These items are ident i f ied by 
asterisks in Table 6*1* The remaining iteins 
failed to load on the initial factor extracted 
from the data primarily because of poor wording, 
content, or the factor analytic technique used 
to define the hest linear combination of items* 

To achieve theoretically more meaningful 
factor loadings, the varimax rotation procedure 
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was utilized* This procedure yielded six 
different factors* Factor 1 (items 1, ^> 5> and 
8) seeing to , reflect a trait of^self-esteem* 
Factor 2 (items 2 and 3) appears to characterize 
a trait of fatalism* Factor 3 (items 6 and 7) 
is concerned with present -time orientation* 
* Frtfirnr \ f lr r m n in, ii nrt 1*^) tM ii n i i i 
sent a view that work is a dutry, a moral obliga- 
tion > and a source of self-respect* Factor 5 
('items II 4nd 13) seems to indicate a view that 
work is a burdensome ami unpleasant way jof life* 
Factor 6 (items 12 •and 14) appears to reflect a 
trait of dependence on family and relatives in 
connection with work* 

Xo analyze these six traits, responses to 
all 15 items were converted Into the form of a 
, five point scale* However^ since some items 
were worded positively and others were worded 
negatively, all the responses were scorejl in a 
consistent way so that agreement with one item 
and disagreement with another could indicate the 
same direction of traits > as was also done for 
the scores used in the two factor analyses 
above* Thus the scale gives five points to each 
firmly positive response, four to each positive 

* response » three to each uncertain response » two 
to each negative response, and one to each 
firmly negative response* Then each respondent 
was assigned six mean scores, based on their 
responses to the respective 15 items represen- 
ting the six different traits* This procedure 
provides sunary statistics for each trait which ^ 
accounts for a three way distritmtion ' of the 
responses* Average mean scores greater than 3*4 
indicate positive direction of a trait or ' 
orientation, whereas average .mean scores smaller^ 
than 2*6 indicate' negative direction* In 
addition^ average mean scores between 2*6 ^d 
3*4 are considered here as neutral or uncertain* ^ 
These three w^ distributions of average mean'^ 
scores are presented bere^ in terms of percentage . 

I distribution of frequencies for the purposes of 
measurement^ comparison and discussion* 

Levels of Value Traits (Xable 6*2) 

Several studies of psychological and perso* 
nality characteristics of the poor Indicate that 
low self-esteem^ fatalism, and present-time 
orientation are among several distinctive traits ' 
dominant among the poor* Lewis (1966 » 23) 
concludes **the poor has a strong * feeling of 
fatalism^ helplessness^ dependence and inferio- 



rity***»» a strong present-time orientation with 
relatively little disposition to defer gratifi- 
cation and plan for the future****** According 
to Ireland and Besner (1968: 7-$) ,^"fatalism, 
present-time Orientation^ authoritarianism, and 
concreteness are major value themes prevalent 
"among the poor**' Kaplan (i^^j/j ibU-i5^) iliydb 
more light on psychological conditions of 'the 
pooTf and argues **mo3t of the poor do not^ feel 
hope, futility or even * despair with any 
intensityt***^^re is little feeling of accom- 
plishment^ little feeling of confidence^ Or 
belonging, or fulfillment****'* 

Seif-esteem t The concept of self-esteem here 
means that the individual respects himself, 
considers himself worthy, but recognizes his 
liiSitatlops and expects to grow and improve 
(Rosenberg^ 1965)* Conversely^ low self-esteem 
can be characterized in terms of inferiority^ 
helplessness, withdrawal » or retardation* 
According to Singer (1^64), **low self-^esteem is 
the central dimension in the syndrome of 
depression**^ Xo measure seif*esteem on 
positive, middle^ and low dimensions^ the 
concept is here opera tionalized with four items 
clustered together by factor analysis* 

A, close exafl^lnation of the self-esteem 
column in Xable 6*2 reveals that more than a 
half o^ the rural population l|t;'air the states 
but Mississippi and Kentucky have very positive 
self-esteem* The sizes of the respondents 
having such high self-respect ranged from 63% in 
AriUnsas to 50% in Florida, whereas in Kentucky 
ancif Mississippi the percents were only 43 and ' 
40, respectively* Conversely^ lov self-esteem 
is . expressed by less than a quarter of the 
respondlints in all states but Mississippi and 
Kentucky* The smallest frequency of low 
self-esteem were observed in Virginia with nine 
percent, while Mississippi ^d Kentucky reached 
27% each* Throughout the Souths a relatively 
greater number pf the rural population appeared 
to respect themselves > consider, themselves 
worthy^^and useful, and believed that they were 
as able as others in doing things* 

Fatalism : A trait of fatalism is widely assumed 
as another notable characteristic of the poor* 
Fatalism is defined here as a resignation to an 
uncontrolled, future in the face of which one 
feels helpless^ because he believes all events 
are predetermined* Therefore, people with a^ 
fatalistic view of the world tend to see no 
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(254) 
(248) 
^255) 
(248) 
(240) 
(259) 
(248) 
(263) 



3.4* Total 



Average 19. t 28«5 52.4 



17.4 



43.6 



34 ..1 



X 


X 


X 


(N) 


3U1 


24.0 


44.9 


(312) 


30.9 


23.3' 


45.8 


(249) 


31.5 


24.4 


44.1 


(254) 


42.3 


27.4 


30.2 


. (248) 


32.9 


25.5 


41.6 


(255) 


26.6 


27.8 


45.6 


(248) 


42*9 . 


16.7 


40.4 


(240) 


37.% 


20.1 * 


42.9 


(259) 


28.^ 


f 22.2 


49.2 ' 


(248) 


33.3 


^18.6 


47.5 


(263) 


33.7 


23.0 


43.2 





Table 6.3. Attitudes Towards Work lit Rural South 



State 



Work as a Duty 
Mean Score 
O-.O- 2.6- 

2.6 3.4 3.4* Total 



Work aa a 8urdeTtsome 

'Way of Llfa 
Mean Score 
0.0- 2.6- 

2.6 3.4' 3.4* Total 



Dependency In Relation 

to Working 
Mean Score 
0.0- 2.6- 

2.^ 3.4 3.4* Total 



SC 
KC 
AL 
MS 
Alt 
QK 
71 
VJV 
TO 
KTf 



.3 
4.0 
: 1.2 
1.2 



1.6 
1.2 
3.8 
.4 
1.2 
2.3 



ia.9 

17.3 



17 
11 
17 
11 
13 

13.1 
13.3 
9.1 



80.8 
78.7 
81.5 
87.5 
80.8' 
87.5 
82.9 
86.5 
85.5 
88.6 



(N) 

(312) 
(2i9) 
(254) 
(248) 
(255) 
(248) 
(240) 
(259) 
(248) 
(263) 



23.7 
20.9 
24,0 
26.2 
21.6 
33.9 
20.0 
31.3 
16.1 
31.2 



35.6 
43.8 
44.1 
46.4 
46.7 
38.7 
44.6 
40.2 
44.0 
46.8 



40.7 
35.3 
31.9 
27.4 
31.8 
27.4 
35.4 
28.6 
39.9 
22.1 



(N) 

(312) 
(249). 
(254) 
(248) 
(255) 
(248) 
(246) 
(259) 
(248) 
(263) 



6.1 

8.8 
16.1 
18.1 
U.8 

9.7 
18.8 

6.6 
10.5 

9.9 



7.4 
8.6 
18.5 
12.5 
17.6 
14.5 
9.6 
9.3 
8M 
22.1 . 



86.5 
82.3 
65.4 
69.4 
70.6 
75.8 
71*7 
84.2 
81.5 
68.1 



(K) 

(312) 
(249) 
(254) 
(248) 
(2 55) 
(248) 
(240) 
(259) 
(248) 
(263) 



Average X 1.7 14.3 84.0 



24.9 43.1 



32.1 



11.6 



12.9 



75.6 
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point in planning and to accept vhatever happens 
to th^, the opposite o£ the fatalistic out- 
look is the value trait of control vhich charac* 
terizes a person's confidence that he can exert 
influence over his future, and that He can make 
things happen as he planned, 



As reported in Table 6*2, a considerably 
large number of the rural people in all the 
states except South Carolina, fell into the 
middle range of the fatalism scale, ranging ^fiCQOLt 
38% in Tennes^see to in Florida* An interes- 
ting finding is that South Carolina appeared to 
be the only state in .which half of the respon- 
dents (30%) felt that they' can exert influence 
over evenCs in their lives, while in other 
southern states only about one*third of the 
respondents shared sucii a strong confidence in 
themselves, on the average* The number of 
people with the value of control was consider' 
ably larger than the number of people with the 
fatalistic outlook in every state but Kentuclcy* 
In Kentucky alone, people with the fatalistic 
outlook (28%) outnumbered people with the value 
of control (2k%)^ and the 23% was also the larg- 
est among th^ 10 southern states* In the other 
nine states, the percentages of the respondents 
with the fatalistic view ranged from 21% In 
Florida to 11% in South Carolina* 

Present-time Orientation i ' Present-tliDe' orienta- 
tion is also considered by many as another out- 
standing cultural trait shared by the poor* 3his 
orientation has been known as JUSt opposite to a 
value of the middle-class society which empha- 
sizes ''deferred gratification** -* saving incoine^ 
and postponing pleasures today in order to reap 
greater benefits tomorrow. In this regard, the 
present-time orientation can be conceptualized 
as a manifestation of *'instant gratification** -- 
spending one*s money and enjoying what one ha$ 
while it lasts. FUrthei^re, the orientation 
refers to one's tendency to defer plans the 
future and think only about the present* \ 

As Table 6*2 indicates, In^ every stkte 
except Mississippi more than 40% of the rural 
people showed the value of future planning tor 
their life* On the otherNiand, however, it uas 
interesting to note that a som«what sizeaUIe 
number of people in all states were, stronaly 
oriented to a life style emphasizing tie 
present* In fact, more than 30% shared tie 
pre sent -time orientation in all the states b it 
Georgia (27%) and Tennessee (2^)* Hore interep 
ting, in Mississippi and Florida there were mo 
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present-time oriented .g^SE^^ ^^^^i future 
oriented people* 

Table 6*2 also reveals that among the 
negative aspects of the three value raits 
discussed here, the present-time orientation was 
the most widely shared Value among people in the 
rural South cnan tne 6thIV two in a ntj^ativu 
sense* Given the fact that in the rural South 
there are a considerable number of people who do 
not have money to save and who have to worry 
about daily subsistence, it seems understandable 
to see such a strong pattern of present-time 
orientation among rural people* Furthermore^ a' 
cursory examination of Table 6^*2 shd^s no 
distinctive patterns of racial and geographical 
correlations widh cultural value traits 
self-esteem, fatalism, and present-time orienta- 
tion^ln Che rural South* 

Attitudes towards tfork (Table 6*3) 
^ 

In the Americah tradition, work has been 
largely viewed as a moral duty and a fundamental 
basis of social and economic life* This tradi- 
tion was deeply rooted in the ideas ot puritani- 
sm* Puritanism, Max Weber (1938) argued, had 
exalte^ the meaning of work from a painful^nece- 
ssity to a moral duty , making it a valued 
activity and a source of self-respect* In our 
society, therefore, the emphasis has been on the 
virtues of a good, hard day's work, not Just as 
a means supporting *Iife but also a rewarding 
experience for the individual in terms of one*s 
. dignity and self-esteem* 

In recent years, however, the old Protes- 
tant vorjc ethic on labor, seems to be fading in 
the face of an increasing and persistent feeling 
of alienation many worker^, feel in their working 
lives* In this respect, the Work in America 
report (1973, pp, xv,'xvii) stated^ "Significant 
numbers ot Aiferican workers are dissatisfied 
with the quality of their working lives* -Dull, 
repetitive, ^seemingly meaningless tasks, offer- 
ing little challenge or autonomy, are causing 
discontent among workers at, all occupational 
levels^** Particularly, people in low^status 
Jot^ are likely to feel that their worK is not 
satlstying, imtj rather, is degrading and 
dehumanizing, so that_they feel a sense' of 
alienation and frustration^ -4^om an Important 
part of their lives* ^ 

Furtihermore, in view of thft\ nbt<on that 
most of the poor are antagonist^ toward ,^e 
larger culture *s values (Levi4^ 1966), it may^ 
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also be safe to aaauae that niny socially and 
*ecanoQilcally dtdadvantagad Individuals ara mora 
likely to condldar york aa a painful necessity 
to stay alive than as a tkoral duty conceptu- 
iillzed In the Protes t ant wgrk ethic ^ 

Work as a Moral 'tXatv t Of the three sets of 

general attitudes towar4r^ vork generated by> 

factor analyal5> the flrW^set Includes ttiree 

^Itelbs representing a view ttiat work Is* a iv>ral ^ 

duty* As rejjorted in Table 6*3, ifi6re*than 80% 

of the resp^^^h];!^ in every state except North 

Carolina seem^ to value' ttie old Protestant vork 

ethic j' ranging from 89% in Kentucky to Bl% in 

South CaroUna and- In Xrkansas ^ as well- 

Slightly less than 80% of ttie sample sitared the 

view In North Carolina ^ 

1 

W^rk as a Burdensome Way of Life ; When they 
were asked If work means no more than e tool of 
earning money, approximately one quarter of ttu& 
rural ftopulatlon in the South, on the average, 
was likely to accept a view of work as a painful 
necessity for living or as an unpleasant way of 
life* As shown In Table 6*3, the proportions *of 
the respondents having auch a negative view, 
however, vary extensively from state to state, 
ranging from 3^% In Georgia to 16% In Tennessee* 
Of the 10 states It Is Important to note that 
Tennessee waa the only state which had less than 
20% of the people ylth«auch a negative view. 

Dependency In Relation to Work : The third set 
of general attitudes towards vorl; reflects 
dependent feelings towarda family and relatlvea 
m connection with employment opportunity and 
hiring employees* As shown In Table 6*3, the 
percentages of mean scores o£ 3*4 or higher, 
indicating a sense of independence or autonomy 
were much lar^r than the percentages of mean 
scores of 2.6 or leaa which represent a feeling 
of dependency* The range of independence from 
their parents or^famlly, when accepting employe 
ment or from their relatives when^hlring someone 
to help their vork,^rai%ed from 87% in South 
Carolina to 65% in Alabama* On the other hand, 
dependent feelings ranged from 19% in Florida to 
6% la South Carolina* Florida, Hississippi, and 
Alabama apfieared to have had almost twice as 
many people wltll dependent feelings as the other 
states* 

Fii&lly, aa anticipated, it was observed in 
Table 6*3 that no distinctive patterns of racial 
And g«^raphlcal Influence appeared in theTural 



South in relation to the general attitudes 
towards vork* 



-G AnrCR OrrOKTUMliiLb TOR dllLDREH AND ADULTS 

Next, educational and employment opportu- 
nities of children were exami^ed^ While present- 
time orientation tended to dominate adult values 
in this study, it is widely assumed that econo- 
^mlcally underprivileged families tend to empha- 
sise values of education and better Jobs for 
^thelr children as means of , improving their 
standard of living^ Therefore, it is Interes-* 
ting^to learn aboue their views or feelings* 
about educational or employment opportunities 
for their thlldren in their coanmnity^ 

Parents^ Expectations for Children's Educational 
Attainment (Tabl^ 6*4) 

Respondents were asked about how much scho- 
oling they think most of their children will 
complete. Table 6.4 shows an interesting pattern 
of the respondents* realistic estimates of theirs 

children's educational achievement throughout ■ 

* ♦ 

the rural South with few minor exceptions* In 
almost all states, the cDost frequent responses 
were, in declining order, *^lgh sc}iool diploma,** 
**college degree,** **some college,** **not finish 
high School,** and **graduate or professional**. 
Noticeable exceptions from this general pattern 
appeared in Arkansas and Kentucky; the f orrclr * 
had **college degree,** ^*hlgh scHiibl diploma,** 
**soQie college,** **graduate or professional,** and 
**not finish high school,** whereas the latter had 
*'hlgh school diploma,** **some college,** **nOt 
£lnla|t high school,**, **college degree,** and 
**graduate or professional** in descending ord^r* 
As reported in Table 6*4, the percentages of 
people only expecting their children to complete 
high school ranged from the highest of 58% in 
Kentucky to the lowest of 29% in Arkansas, with 
an average o£ 45% ankong all the 10 southern 
states* On the other hand, the proportions of 
the respondents expecting their children to 
complete college ragged from 44V^ln Arkansas to 
12% in ICencucky, with ^n averagy o£ 26% through- 
cut the rural South* In contrMt, the percent- 
ages of *^some hlg}i schoo^* respoh^s only ranged 
from 2% each for Virginia and Alabama to 9%' in 
South Carolina with exceptions for Mississippi 
and Kentucky where the percentage was 14% and 
11%, respectively* 
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Table 6.4, FercenC3s« Dist ribution of R * t r ?rriift*"'i b ' T i , j ■ TT* hMii^fl^nft! hli-^ftnif nf by their * 

— - CL i lLJi e u ^ 



SCfttes 



Hot Finish - High School S^e ColUge Cr^duat^ Or 

High School Diploma CoUese Degree * Professional^^ Total 



Sotiah Carolina 

North Carolina 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Georgia 

Florida 

Virginia 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 



8. a 

6.7 



I 

14, 
5. 
5. 
4, 
L 
7. 

11. 



9 
& 
1 

0^ 

1 

9 

0 

0 



41, 
46. 



48.1 



48,5 
29.2 
41.9 

19. A 
t42,7 
57.8 



18.6 
14. D 
21.1 
15.2 

1-5.1 

22,1 
24,5 
19,4 
14.6 
15.5 



22. 
, 25. 

23: 

21. 
44. 
24. 
20.1 

29.?, 

12.4 



A.l 
6*9 
5.-7 
1,2 



AOS. 6 

100^0 

noD.x) 

IQO.^D 
100. 0' 
100*0 ' 
100.0 
100. 0 * 
100.0 



"FT 
H 

204* 

172 

V56 

m 
W - 
in 

157 
161 



4^ 



Avera8e X 



7,0 



44.7 



18.1 



25.5, 



4.7 



Parents' Perceptlona of Their Children's Future 
in Connmnity (Table 6+5)^ 

Respondehts were asked whether they^ advise 
their children to leave their co^punity in ordeV 
to be 'successful^ In each the 10 dtaCeq, '^s^-^ 
reported in Table 6^5, more than 1^ 6i the par*^ 
ents definitely wanted their childreir bo^ leave ^ 
their coDimunity+ Comparing all the *^tatea/ the 



&ost frequent responses of *'ye5^ ^to a great 
extent** <<7ere in Arluosaa (10^)> Georgia (21%) ^ ^ 
Rei^tuctcy (22%)^ apd in the remaitillig, sta^es^ \ 
ranged from 20¥ to U%+ ^In^fcntrajt, parents Jin 
Klssissippi (k7%)y /South Ca^IlW and^^orth. 
C^rolina..(S7% each),,./labajna X^^%)i and Virginia 

. (2fi%) werckw^ more proQ«r-t£han^^llf^ other stated 
to say . they were,. d^tnltely nat "dwlvisi^tg tiielc" 

^hVLdrea 'ta leave their cpmmunities .for a 

^ ^ccessful "care^r^ , ^ \ * 



Table 6.5. Parents* Farccpti^sn oi th* Future of flrtlr Children in*th« "CotSBimity 



Statts 



. r ^ * «ot Viry * Def inlt^ty * 

iJreat Esttetit Scvaybat ^ - +Utt»ttr* ^ * Htich* * JWot Total 



South Carolina 

Hor^b Carolina 

Alabaaa 

Klsalssippl 

Arkapsas 

Georgia 

Florida 

Virginia 

Tennessee 

Kctftucky 



11*4 ^ 

16.4 

16*6^ 

19.6 

30.2 

22.7 

19^9 * 

14 A* . 

1519^ 

21*5 ^ 



. 13 *r 

18*1 
12*6^ 
ll^S 
18.0. 

i6^ i> 

17, 

43*9.. 



B.7 
7.3^ 
1.1 

1.4 
13. 5> 

7,9 ' 
10*6 



.14*9 
21.0 
11*6 
20*6 
27*1 
24.2 
24,5 
20.7 
i6.J9 
15.8 



15.8 J 



17.1 
17*0 
14.1 
4^1 
21. D 
11*5 
21.1 
28.1 
22 *9^ 



10 
10 



10. 0 
lOO.O 

jioo:o 

100.0 
100. 0: 
100*0 

ibo*o 
U)6*o 

100.0 



26d . 

221 
214:. 
'205 ^ 

=;107 ■ 

\^16 

- 2U 
228* - 



Average S 
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19.1 



22*1-:* ^ ' '7:9 



2^. a 



1? 



,54 



Tibli 6.6. Pmr«nti* Eitlvttti of Job Opfportuoitlsi for Chll4r«tt in th« CovMunltj 





* 




Hot Vity 

Huth 


D«flnltilL7 
Hot 


Totil 




I 


; X 


X 


^ X 


X 


I 




South Cirollom 


0.7 


6.9 


6.3 


13.5 


72.7 


100.0 


304 


Horth C«rollni 


3.3 ^ 




2.9 


34.3 


47.0 


100.0 


245 




5.2 


4.0 


2.0 


24.0 


63.2 


100*0 


250 


Hliili«lppl 


0.0 


9.4 


7.3 


23.3. 


59.2 


100.0 


245 


ArluQii« 


5.6 


5.6 


3.2 


10.0 


74.7 


100.0 


249 


CiOrgla 


1.3 ' 


10.5 


7.5 


20. a 


52.7 


100.0 


239 


Florldi 


2.1 


5.5 


4.2 


30.0 


50.2 


LOO.O , 


^ 237 


Virginia 


2.0 


3.1 


9.1 


27.6 


57.5 


100.0 


254 




1.2 


U.0 


3.3 


' 45r9 


34.0 


' ICjO.O 


244 




0.4 


3.9 


1.6 


22.0 


72.2 


100.0 


255 


Av«r«g« I 


2.3 


7.6 ^ 


4.0 . 


25.9 


59.3 







TibU 6.7. Itttireit In TrttlnlBg for « B«tt«r Job (Be«d mnd Spou««) 



Tes Ho Totil 



StAtei 


Baad Houaahold 


Spouie 


Haad Bouaahold 


Spottie 


Baad Boui ahold 


Spottii 






I 


I 


X 


I 


K 


X 


K 


South CiroUom 


39.3 


25.6 


60.7 


34.3^ 


100.0 


(295) 


100.0 


(254) 


Forth Carol loa 


42.5 


34.5 


57.5 


43.5 


100.0 


(200) 


100.0 


(177) 


Alabama 


44.4 


30.0 


55.6 


29.4 


100.0 


(241) 


100.0 


(201) 


Hltfalaalppl 


40.0 


25.2 


60.0 


36.3 


100.0 


(240) 


100.0* 


(234) 


ArluQiia 


29.0 


24.3 


71.0 


42.6 


100.0 


(252), 


100.0 


(251) 


Ciorgli 


' 35.2 


23.2 


64.0 


41.2 


100*0 


(236) 


100.0 


(233) 


Florida 


33.0 


20.2 


66.2 


30.0 


100.0 


(234) 


100.0 


(103) 


VlrglBli 


32/9 


20.6 


67.1 


45.0 


100.0 


C243) 


100.0 


(230) 


Taoneia^e 


35.7 


29.6 


64*3 


40.0 


100.0 


(241) 


100.0 


(21!^ 


Kafttutky 


^ 22.4 


15.9 


77.6 


75.0 


100.0 


(254) 


100. 0 


(220) 


Avariga X 


35.5 


25. 0 


64.5 


43^ 











Tibia 6*0. Job Typai lotaraatad li^ Trilnlng For (Baad ind Spouii) 



Frofaialonal ^ ^ 

Tatholcal Haoagar or . ^\ 

h Kindred Vorkar Adminlatritor Salai Vorkar Totil 

Haad Haad ' Baad Haad 

Stitai Bouaahold Spouaa Eouaihold Spouia Houaahold Spouaa Houaahold Spouii 





I 


I 


X 


I 


I 


I 


I 


K 


X 


H 


South Carol llli 


02.9 . 


02.0 


14.3 


10*3 


2*9 


6*9 


100.0 


(35) 


100.0 ^ 


(29) 


North Cirollna 


02*9 


03.3 


12.2 


13*9 


4.9 


2.0 


lOiO.O 


(*1) 


100.0 


(36) 


Alabama 


77.4 


02.1 


20.0 


12.0 


1.9 


5.1 


100.0 


(53) 


100. 0 


(39) 


Hlaaliilppl 


92*5 


75.9 


5.0 


17 ;2 


2.5 


6.9 


100.0 


(401 


100*0 


(29) 


Afkattiia 


90*9 


^5.7 


4.5 


14.3 


4.5 ^ 


.0 


100.0 


(44) 


100.0 


(35) 


Gaorgli 


. 70.0 


65,7 " 


20*0 


17*1 


2.0 


17.1 


100.0 


(50) 


100*0 


(35) 


Florida 


70*6 


69.2 


16.7 


.0 


4,8 


30.0 


100.0 


(42) 


100.0 


<13) 


VlrglnU 


>9*2 


02.1 , 


17*0 


15*4 


3.0 


' 2.6 


loo.o 


(53) 


100.0 


(39) 


Xitmiatfaaa 


7.>*r 


07.1 


16*3 


6.5 


6,1 


6*5 


100*0 


(^9) 


100.0 


(51) 


Cantutky 


75,9 


71*4 


13*0 ' 


14.3 


10.3 


14*3 


100.0 


(29) 


100.0 


(U) 


Avaraga X 




70.5 


— tjn — 


12.2 


4.4 


9.3 











BEST ccrv av;^.;l^ble 



Farenta' Estlmtea of Job OpPortunlMea for 
Children In Cobaminlty (lible sA) 

Rfi3pondent3 were asked whether there were 
enough jobs for the young people In their coomu* 
nlty* Generally^ the responses were extremely 
negative In each of the 10 states aa revealed In 
TabU 6*6* When the responses of "definitely 
not" and "not very otuch" were collapsed. It 
appeared that In ^every state otore than 80% of 
the respondents believed there were not enough 
Jobs for the young people In their communities* 
For all states except Tennessee (35%) and (forth 
Carolina , niore than a majority o^ the 

respondents answered the ^uestion-wlth the "no, 
definitely aot** response* The highest frequen- 
cies of this response were in Arkansas (75%), 
South Carolina (73%), Kentucky (72%), and 
Alabama (63%)* On the other hand, no states had 
mor% than 6% o£ the respondents reporting that 
there were eaough jobs In their communities to a 
great extent* tfext respondent perspectives on 
their Job mobility was observed* 

Interest In Iralnlnti for Better Job (Table 6*7) 

' Respondents and their spouses were asked 
whether t^ey were Interested In training for a 
new or better Job* The percentages of positive 
responses were hl^er among heads of households 
than their spouses In every state. The positive 
responses ranged among the heads of households 
from 44% In Alabaina to 22% In Kentucky, whereas 
among the spouses, ^from 35% In (forth Carolina to 



16% In Kentuctcy^ Interestingly, Kentucky had 
the smallest number of heads of households as 
well as them spouses Interested In training for 
a^new or better job when compared with those of 
the other states* 

Types of Jobs Interested In Training for (Table 
6.8) 

Only the respondents and spouses who 
expressed Interest In "training for a better 
job" were asked to name specifically a kind of 
Job for which they would like to be trained* A 
relatively small number of households responded* 
Therefore, caution should be used when Interpre*- 
ting the distributions by types of job for which 
they would like to be trained. Wore than three* 
<)uarters of heads of households In every state 
mentioned professional, technical , or kindred 
jobs, while more than three -quarters of spouses 
Indicated the same type of jobs except house* 
holds for Kentucky bl%), Florida (69%), and 
Georgia (66%)* tn general, the frequencies of 
occupational types mentioned 4>y heads and 
spouses were In declining ordert "professional, 
technical or kindred worker," "manager or 
administrator," and "sales worker"* 

Distance Willing to Ttavel for a Job (Table 6*9) 

Respondents and their spouses were also 
asked about how far they were willing to travel 
_ f rom their home to the job. If employment for 
which they qualify was not available In their 
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Tcblt 6.10. ?TtikT9nct of Child Ctr* Vhllt Vorklog 
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iomtftdiate area* As Table 6«9 shovs, "less than 
19 miles** responses ranged from 57% in HissiS"* 
sippi to 32% in Florida among the heads of 
households, and frooi 55^ in Mississippi and 
Georgia to 35% in Florida among the spouses* 
Whereas, "20-39 miles" responses ranged from 52% 
in Arkansas to 21% in Mississippi among the 
heads of households, and from 50% in Art^ansas to 
26% in Mississippi aiDong the spouses^ In 
general, "^0-up miles" were the least frequent 
Responses in all states except in Alabama and 
Mississippi where the "^^O-up miles" responses 
were more frequent than the "20-30 miles" 
responses. Finally, it is interesting to point 
out that the differences between the heads and 
the spouses were almost unnoticeable, as ^shovn 
in Table 6.9, even though the spouses were 
somewhat sore prone to prefer shorter distances 
to travel than the heads of households. 

Preference of Child Caare while Working (tablV 
6*10) / 

Respondents were asked how their children, 
if any, were cared for if they were employed* 
On average, more than one-quarter of the respon- 
dents throughout ttie rural South expressed their 
preference for grandparents as babysitters while 
they..^wer4 working away from hoipe* An almost 
equally large number of the respondents mention-* 
ed "others" as their choice for babysitting 
their children as reported in Table 6,10, "Day 
^care" was <he least ftequent response in all 
states except in Florida where this response 
(26%) was more frequent than "grandparent" and 
"neither should" responses (23% each), but less 
frequent than "others" respcmse (27%). 

Responsible Party for Providing Jobs (Table 
6,11) 

Respondents were asked whether the govern- 
ment or private business should be responsible 
for providing jobs for people. More than half 
of the respondents in each state felt that both 
the govercment and private business should be 
responsible for providing Jobs. The frequency 
distributions of this response varied from state 
to state; ranging from 72% in South Carolina to 
55% in Virginia. On the other handi a rela" 
tlvely small number of the respondents felt that 
government or <^^^y ^private business was respon- 
sible for providing jobs* In the "only -govern- 
ment*' response, a range from 18% in Arkansas to 
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1% in Florida was observed. Whereas, for the 
"only private business" response, the range was 
from 20% in Florida to 5^ In South Carolina. 
Some people felt neither government nor private 
business was responsible for providing Jobs, 
ranging from 10% in Kentucky to o*t*% in Missis- 
sippi^ 

Hextf problems tn securing employment in 
the cooffliunicy were explored* Respondents were 
asked to evaluate extent of the following 
prob leos: 

1) Discrimination by age 

2) Discrimination by race 

3) Discrimination by sex 

^) limited Job opportunities 
/ 5) Lack of transportation 

6) ^tot enough training or education to 
get a good Job 

7) Knowing whei;e to look for a job 
S) flowing the right people 

Uiey were asked to tell whether they 
thought each of the problems *as a "serious 
problem," Usomewhat of a problem," or "not a 
problem" »i securing employment In their 
coffimun ity * 

Discrimination by Ase (Table 6.12) 

In general, age was not perceived by many 
as a serious problem in securing employments 
The percentage distributions of "serious 
problem" response ranged from a high of 23% in 
Alabama to a low of 6% in Arkansas, with an 
average of 15% throughout the rural southern 
states^ However, the' percentage of "somewhat of 
a problem" response was more than double those 
of "serious problem" response in every state 
except Alabama- Hore than half of the respon- 
dents in Arkansas and Mississippi felt that age 
was "not a problem" in securing employment* 
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^^crimination by Race (Table 6.13) 

txcept in South Carolina (36%), tennesaee 
(^3%) and Alabama (^7%), more than half of the 
respondents felt that race was not a problem in 
securing a job. Conversely, "serious problftffl" 
responses ranged from a low of ^% in Kentucky 
where almost all , respondents were white to a 
high of 27% in Alabama. When "serious problem'* 
and "somewhat of a problem" were collapsed, more 
th&n 7€Bb of the respondenta in South Carolina, 
where 63% of the respondents were black, felt 
that race waa a problem in securing employment 
in their community. 
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Discrioinatlon by Sex (Table 

Like the percentage distributions of the 
"race" responses, more' than a half of the 
respondents felt that aex was no proxies in 
securing employment except in South Carolina 
(30%) and Tennessee (4$%). The two highest 
.percentages of "no problem" response' were 
reported in Arlcansas (78%) and Hiaaisaippi, 
(70%)* In contrast, the higheat percentage of 
"serioua problem" response ^as observed in 
Alabama (21%) » It was noted that Alabama had 
the highest percentages of "aerioua problem!" 
responses among all states, not only to the sex 
discrimination issue, but also to' racial and age 
diacrlmination issues^ 

On the other hand, "aerious problem" 
responaea w^e 3% in Kentuct^, 5% in Arkanaaa, 
9% in Florida, 10% in Mississippi, and frotn 12% 
to 21% in the remaining states. Sex waa also 
perceived as "sonte^t of a problem" with a 
range of 17% in Arlcansaa to 54% in South 
Carolina. When "serious problem^ and ''somewhat 

46 



of a problem'* responses were combined. South 
Carolina the higheat percentage (70%) of the 
respondents among all states who considered aex 
a problem in getting a Job in their comounicy. 
%a reported earlier. South Carolina had 
exhibited the higheat percentages for diacrl]|i- 
nation by race and age when the two categoriea 
were combined. 
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tJkbtt 6.t5. I.Ultcd Job OppoCcucittlM in 5acutlftg 
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Limited Job Opportunities (Table 6.13) 

Limited job opportunities waa perceived aa 
the oost serious problem here in terms of^ aecM- 
ring employiaent* ''Serious problem"* responsea 
were most frequent in all atates except tforth 
Carolina and Kissiaaippi where "aomewhat of a 
problem" responses slightly outnumbered "aerioua 
problem" responsea. Ihe responses of "serious 
problem'' ranged, from 79% in Kentucky to 36% in 
North Carolina, with an average of 33% through*' 
out t^t ten rural southern atates. In contrast, 
a relatively amall number of the respondenta in 
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of thfi Tfispondents in fiach of the 10 states said 
that limited Job opportunities was not a problem 
At all, ranging from IS% in Alabama to 3% in 
Kentuclcy* 

Lack of Transportation (Table 6.16) 

As expected^ lack of transportation also 
appeared to be a serious probieiD to a large 
immber of the respondents. In fact, the lack of 
transportation was either a "setious problSm" or 
**somewhat of a problem" to ntore than a half of 
the respondents in all states except in Morth 
Carolina, Arkansas, and Tennessee^ The percen-* 
tage distributions of **serious problem" respon- 
ses ranged from a high of 34% in South Carolina 
to a low of 12% in Tennessee* When "serious 
problem" and "^somewhat of a problem" ^responses 
were collapsed, more than a half of the respon* 
dents had a problem of transportation in 
securing employment in all states except in 
Arkansas (47%) , North Carolina (43%) , and 
Tennessee (43%) « 
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Lack of TrainihS or Education (Table 6*17) 

Lack of training or education was also 
viewed by many people in the rural South^ as^ 
another serious problem in securing employment 
in-^their cenmunityj More tUan three-fourth of 
the, respondents in all states except lilssissippi 
an<i - Virginia selected lack of training or educa- 
tion .aj^ either a "serious problem" of "sooj^at 
of a' ^►roblefli*' in fitiding .a job* The lack of 
training or education was most ' frec^uently 
fflencloQc^d as a serious problem in Kentucky 
CSO^V; Souch Carolina (48%) , Alabama (47%)', 
^T&tm^^see . f40?frh, and in the remaining states 



with a range of 31% to 23%» In contrast, the 
frequencies of "no problem'* response ranged from 
31% in Virginia to 10% in Kentucky, 
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lacK of Job Information (Table 6.1S> 

The most frequently mentioned responses in 
aliDOSt all states to **lack of Job infonnation" 
as a problem in securing employment were in 
decreasing order; "somewhat of a problem," "no 
problem," and "serious problem". "Somewhat of a 
problem" responses ranged from ,56% in Kentuclcy 
to 31% in Alabama, whereas "serious problem" 
^responses ranged from a high- of 38% in Alabama 
^0 a low of 12% in Florida. 
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Knowing the.RiRht People (Table 6,19) 

In the^ rural South, it is interesting to 
note that a^ surprisingly large number of house- 
holds believe ^t important to know the r^ight 
people to get a job. More chan three-quarters 



can do; and (3) able to vortc but limited in kind 
or mDOunt of other activities I can do» In 
Xa^le 6.20, missing data were included for ana-^ 
lysis because the missing data in this case can 
be treated as an alternative response reflecting 
that individuals had no restraints whatsoever in 
terms of ability to work 'and in terras of enga- 
ging themselves in other activities* 
^ Throughout the rural South, on the average, 
Uttle ii»re than one out of five heads of house- 
holds were "not able to work at all*'. This res- 
ponse was most frequently reported in Arkansas 
(33%), Mississippi (30%), Florida (27%), 
iCentucky (27%), and South Carolina (23%), while 
it was least frequently noted in North Carolina 
Virginia (13%), Tennessee (l6%), Georgia 
- (22%), and Alabama (23%). In addition, a large 
number of .people in almost sll states fell in 
the category of "able to work but limited in 
amount or kind of work X can do," ranging from a 
high of **6% in Arkansas to a low of 23% in 
Virginia. Equally interesting, the proportions 
of the third category (limited in amount of 
other activities) were also relatively high in 
most states, ranging from 36%. in Tennessee to 
17% in Alabama, with some exceptions for 
Mississippi (2%), and Virginia (7%). 

Finally, respondents were asked to descri1)e ' Value, Attitudes^ and Beliefs with the Poverty 

their present situation, selecting one of the Index (Tabl^ 6*2l) 
following three fixed alternative responses: 

(l) not able to work at all; (2) able to work Pearson correlation coefficients were 

but limited in amount of work or kind of work I computed here to determine the significance of 
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of Che respondents in all states felt, that 
knowing the right people in securing a Job was 
either a "serioua problesn" or '^sookewhat of a 
probleoi". Except for North Carolina (20%), more 
than oi«-quarter of the respondents ranging from 
18% in Arkansas to t^$% in Tennessee had express* 
ed that knowing the ri^ht people was a "serious 
problem" in being hired* 
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Present Situation in Terms of Ability to Work 
(Table 6.20) 




Table 6*21* Sunmary of Pearson's Correlation (r) Tests to Identify Significant Associations l>f 
Values, Attitudes, and Beliefs About the Self and Work With the Poverty Index* 



Values , Attitudes 
and Beliefs 



SC 



AL 



MS 



AR 



GA 



FL 



VA 



IN 



Self-esteep 

Item 1 

Item U. — 

Item 5 — 

Item 5 

Fatalism 

Item 2 

Item 3 

Present-time Orien- 
tation 

Item 6 

Item 7 



■M- ++ ++ +4^ 4^ 



/ 



Work as a Moral Qbll - 
£itl2n 

Item 9 * 

Item 10 

Item 15 - 

Work as a Painful Way 
of Life 

Item 11 

Item 13 

Dependency In Relation 
to Work 

Item 12 - 

' Item U 

Expectation of Child - 
ren's Educational 
Achievement 



++ + 



++++++++ 



■M- + 



Perception of Child - 
ren's Future In 
Connn^lty — - 

Estimate of Job Opportu - 
nities for Children In 
Coflinunlty 



*Key to symbols: 



- • Test not significant within 0.1000 level of probability* 
+ * Test marginally significant from 0.0501 to 0«1000 level of probability. 
++ » Test significant from 0*0500 to 0*0000 level of probability* 
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associations between the 36 social psychological 
variables studied and the poverty Index^ The 
results are presented In two tables » 

Id Table 6^21, 18 variables concerned with 
value orientations toward the self and vortt and 
with educational and eiDploynkent opportunities of 
children, were examined' for their probable 
relationship with the poverty Index, state by 
state^ Of the i80 ^Pearson's correlation 
coefficients computed In Table 6.21, 110 (61%) 
yielded significant correlations and 1^ (7,8%) 
Indicated marginal correlations. Data analyses 
for the southern rural population studies, 
showed that cultural value traits were 
significantly associated with the poverty Index 
In every state. In fact, all four Item varia- 
bles of self-esteem and both item variables of 
present-time orientation, among the three value 
traits, were the attributes that tended to 
significantly associated with the poverty Index 
at probability levels of o*05 or lower In every 
state D except the Item four variable of self-* 
esteem In Kentucky ^ Two fatalism variables 
appeared to be comparatively less often associa' 
ted with the poverty Index throughout the 10 
rut;al southern states than the self-esteem and 
present^tlme orientation variables* 

Seven variables, representing general 
attitudes towards^ worK, yielded far fewer fre- 
quencies of significant associations with the 
poverty index than the cultural value variables. 
Only Item 14 variable of dependency In relation 
to worjt, as shown In Table 6*21, was signifi- 
cantly correlated to the poverty Index In each 
of the 10 southern states. Variables of "wortt 
as a moral duty*' and "work as a painful way of 
life" were less frequently related to the 
poverty Index than the variables of dependency* 
Unlike the dependency variables, there was no 
evidence of a consistent trend of significant 
correlations with the poverty index throughout 
these rural states with respect to the variables 
of work as either "a moral duty" or "a painful 
way of life"* 

As displayed In Table 6*21, three variables 
for educational and employment opportunities for 
children In the comounlty showed fewer differen- 
ces between the poor and nonpo<ir In terms of 
their perceptions of educational and career 
futures of the young people In their community. 
Exceptions In the three variables for the signi- 
ficant associations with the poverty Index In 



probability levels of 0.05 or lo-^er were repor- 
ted only in Virginia for the variable of "chll* 
dren*s educafilonal attainment," In Alabama for 
the variable of children's career future In the 
community, and In Fforth Carolina and Alabama for 
the variable of "jot> opportunities for the young 
people in the community". 

Job-Related Issues and the Poverty Index (Table 
6.n) 

In Table 6.22, 14 variables, representing 
various aspects of conditions and problems 
closely related to work or employment opportuni- 
ties of rural families, were examined for their 
associations with the poverty Index. Of the 170 
Pearson's correlation coefficients computed, 
or about one of every two, yielded evidence 
of significant correlations at the 0.05 l^vel of 
probability or lower* An additional 13 coeffici- 
ents (0.9%) were marginally significant. Of the 
lU. variables, only the variables for "transpor- 
tation" and for "present situations of physical 
ability to work" as a serious problem In secur- 
ing employment emerged as significantly related 
to the poverty Index In probability levels of 
0.05 or lower In all the states with only one 
exception (Virginia) In the case of the present 
situation variable. Other variables such as 
"Interest In training for better job" by spouses, 
"distance to travel" by spouses, "discrimination 
by age, race, and sex," "lack of Information," 
and ^knowing right people" appeared to have. In 
more than five of the 10 southern states, 
significant or marginal correlations with the 
poverty index. However, the correlations of 
these variables with the poverty Index were 
hardly consistent throughout the rural South. 

In summaty, it should be noted that 
throughout the rural states there are very dis- 
tinctive and consistent social psychological 
attributes which characterize the poor In 
general* Ftom the cultural value perspective, 
almost all of the rural poor in the South were 
heavily affected by present- time orientation, 
low self-esteem, dependency, and fatalism In a 
declining ord^r* In addition, they were also 
severely hampered by the lack of transportation 
and pliyslcal disability or vety limited employ- 
ment opportunities In tbelr struggle to Improve 
their standard of living. 
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Table 6*22* Suoniary of Pearson's Correlation (r) Tests to Identify Significant Associations of 
Job-Related Issues with the Poverty Index* 



Job-Related Issues SC NC AL MS AR GA FL VA TN KY 



Interest In Training 
for Better Job 

Head * - - - * + - • - +^ 

Spouse — * — + - ++^++++ -++ + 

Kinds of Job- Prefered - 
for Training 

ffead •** -H- - ++ ++ ++ 

Spouse * - ++ 

Distance to Travel If 
Eatployed 

Head --- ^ — - — - — *- - - ++++ - ++ - ++ 

Spouse — '** — — ++++++++++ - ++ - + ++ 

■ 1 

Kinds of Child Care 
Preferred H 

Employed — — — * - + - _++ _ _ + 

Responsible Authority 
for Providing * 

Jobs — _++ + - ++ ++ ++ + 

Kinds Of Problems in 
Securing Job 1^ " 
Discrimination byt — 

Age — - — * - - ++++++ 

Race ++ - + ++ - 

Sex — - - ++ - ++ + ++++++++ 

LliDited Opportunl- - - 

ties - ++ - - - - ++ 

Transportation — ++++++++++++++++++++ 
Lack of Training -- - -++----++-• 

Lack of Information + * + ++++ 

Knowing Right ' . * 

People ++ - - ++ '- + ++ + ++ 

Present Situations of 
Physical Ability ,to 

Work ++ ++ ++ ++ ++ ++ - ++ ++ 



*Key to symbolst - ■ Test not significant within 0,1000 level of probability^ 

+ ■ Test marginally significant from 0*0501 to O^IOOO level of probability* 
++ ■ Test significant from 0*0500 to 0*0000 l^vel of probability* 
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7* CONSUMER BEHAVIOR Raised Animals for Meat (Table 7*2) 



There la a wealth of Information oiT 
conaumer behavior* Sonie wrltera are concerned 
with the consumption o^ gooda, others are 
concerned uith otarketlng and still others are 
concerned with production* Thus the meaning of 
consumer behavior la difficult ' to pin down* 
Ttadltlonallyi consumer behavior has been used 
to sltDply refer to the consumption of good and 
services* In the present study It Is used In a 
much broader sense* It Is used to refer to 
producing or growing food , buying groceries , 
sources of credit, perceptions of food prices, 
housing arrangements, state of repair, problems, 
and related phenomena* Consumer behavior is 
Mso used to refer to medical Insurance 
practices and household Income* Although loost 
activities are viewed as being encompassed by 
the term consumer behavior, the list In the 
present study la not exhaustive* 

In this section, behavior regarding home 
food production, grocery shopping patterns, 
housing tenure and maintenance, medical 
Insurance and household Income was evaluated for 
the 10 samples* 

Grew Vegetables at Home (Table 7*1) 

In all states, over 65% of the respondents 
grew vegetables at home at one t^e or another, 
l*e* , always or sometimes* Virginia with 80% 
and Kentucky with Sl% were the two highest* 
Only four states: Hlsslsslppli Arkansas, 
Georgia, and Florida had more than 30% of ^he 
respondents who never grew vegetables at hcme» 
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In Kentuctc/, a high of 47% of the respon-^ 
dents sometimes or always raised snlmals for 
meat. In Florida, Mississippi, Virginia, and 
Tennessee, only 2X% to 23%^alsed animals for 
meat* Other state samples were Intermediate* 
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Kept a Cow or 


Goat for Milk (table 7.3) 
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and/o 
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state 


Kentucky with 


25%, more than 


any 


other 
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doubled Alabama with X2%, and more than tripled 
all the other states. The ot^er states ranged 
from 3% for Florida to 7% for Hlsslsslppl* 
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Raised Chickens for Eggs (labl^ 7*^*) 

In Kentucky, ^^0% of the respondents raised ^ 
chickens as compared to 10% for Virginia* All 
other atates ranged from 16% for Florida to 29% 
for Alabama* in the first four tablea <7«1 
7*^), the three urban atates, Georgia, Florida, 
and Virginia, usually had the smallest percenta* 
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gea of ^aipple households that always raised 
chickens * 
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Soxirce of Purchasing Power for Crocertes (Table 
7.5) 



(6U%) w^e the second highest^ while Alabama 
($$%) and Georgia (55S) were lowest. In all 
states^ the respondents received less than 9% of , 
credit from their neighbors^ relatives^ and ' 
bosses combined. South Carolina (60%) and 
Florida (59%) Indicated other sources as their 
main creditors. 
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t«bl« 7,7, Look far S«U« «n GroorU* 
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In all states^ cash was most often selected 
as the basis for buying groceries. Food stamps 
and cash In combination ranked second In all 
states except Kencuctcy Georgia. Georgia 

respondents named credit end cash as the second 
most frequently selected means of paying for 
groceries and those ^rom Kentucky named food 
stamps^ credit^ and cash second* Food stamps^ 
credit > and cash ranked fc^rth except for 
Kentucky respondehts who named credit and cash 
fourth* Only -North Carolina had a respondent 
who used barter. 

Source of CTredlt for Crocerles (Table 7.6) 

"the majority of the respondents in each 
state> except South Carolina (36%) an4 Florida 
(36%)> indicated that for groceries the grocer 
was tHe main source of credit. Arlcansas had the 
highest with 92%; W^ssissippi (86%) and Kentuclcy 



Looked for Sales Before Buying Groceries (Tsbie 
7.7) 

Over ^9% of the respondents in all states 
said " that they always look for sales before 
buying groceries. South Carolina was the 
highest with 76% and Kentucky was the lowest 
with 9%« those respoTVlents who sometitoes looked 
for sales fell within a range of 26% to 36% for 
all states except South Carolina with 16% and 
Kentucky with 47%. For thos6 respondents who 
never looked for sales, the percentage was Zess 
ciian 10% in all states except North Carolina 
which had 16%. 

Bought Groceries Locally (Table 7.8) 

In South Carolina, a low of 38% of the 
respondents "always" bought groceries local iy 
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while a high of ^^oever** bought groceries 
locally* The "always local buyers" for other 
states ranged from h5% In Al«baiDa to 67% In 
Tennessee. For "never local buyers^" North 
Carolina had 15% and all other states (except 
South Carolina) had belcv 20%* There was a 
slight tendency for predocninately blacic samples 
to "never buy locally" and white saaples to 
"always buy locally". 
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T«bl« 7.9. Rec«lv« F«lr Frtc«i on Croc«rU« 
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Respondents that either Owned, were Buying ^ 
Rented or Lived in Rent Free Hotne (Table 7.10) 

Table 7.10 shows that in all the states^ 
68%'to^6^% of the respondents either oimed or 
were buying their hoines.-' Less ^than 20% of the 
respondent s*were renting except in Florida which 
had and Tennessee 23%. As fo^ '*rent free" 
dwellers » the percentage was less than 10% in 
^11 states except Mississippi^ Georgia, and 
Ke^tuctcy which ranged frooL"ll% to 16%. 

T*hi* 7.10. F«rcent«$« of Re«pond«fttd th«t Owni R*ati or 
Llv« In Nos« H«ot Fr«« 
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Received Fair Prices on Groceries (Table 7»9) 

South Carolina had only 13% of respondents 
who felt that they "always'^ received fair prices 
on groceries while the other states ranged frois 
25% to 3A%. From 63% to 50% of the respondents 
felt that th^ sometimes received fair prices on 
groceries in all states except South Carolina 
which had :19%V and North Carolina^ 45%* Only 
one-fifth; o^^ss of the respondents fe^lt that 
' they never revived fair prices on groceries in 
all the states except Arkansas which had 25%* 
North Carolina, 30%* and South Carolina, 
Again; the predominately black samples were leas 
likely to report receiving fsir prices on 
groceriea. ^ 



Acres of Land that Residence Sets on (Xab le 

In all states, the majority of the 
respondents lived on five acres of land or less* 
The range was from 67% for Kentucky to Sl% for 
Horth Carolina* The respondents who lived on 6 
to 25 acres of land ranged frcm 7% for Borgia jt 
to 19% for Kentucky; and those that lived on 26 / 
or more acres ranged from 9% for Horth Carolina J 
to 19% each foi^Hississippi and Georgia* 

Approximate Value of Besidend'e (Table 7,12) 

Xn all states^ from 11% (South CaroXina) to 
36% (Alabama) of the respondents estimated the 

■ 67* 8ESTCGrY,4';A!Lf.i:-LE 
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current market value of thelt hcnses to be less 
than $15,000. For choae respondents Mio valued 
Ciielr homes S50«000 and up, Soucii Carolina and 
Virginia were the highest with ^0% and ^1% 
reapect Lvely . All other -states ranged upwards 
£roin_*13% (Kentucfcy) to 34% (Tennessee). Only, 
Mississippi and Kentucky respondents reported 
median housing values of less C^|n $25,000* 
while Tennessee, Sisuth Carolina* and Virginia 
had median values above $35*000*- 
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Number of Rooms* In Kesldence (Table 7rl3) 

Respondents vere asked to give the munber 
of rooms In their tio^es ^excluding porches, 
halls* and (rbathrooms* In ali states except 
Alabama (78%), over 90% of the respondents lived 
In homes vhlch had four room^ or more* Only 
Virginia respondents (^0%) 'reported^ more than 
50% living In' homes vlth six or more rooms* 
Five rooms vas the median for all saioples except 
Virginia* 

State of Residential Repairs (Table 7.U>* 
ft 

At least S<ps Of the respondents in all 
^ states^needed either major or minor repairs to 
their ^Iv^ses » Residences feeding major repair 
work ranged from 10> (Vlrjglnl^^ to 29% CWlssis* 
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slppl).. Highest percentages needing no-repairs 
vere recordecl in Mississippi (^6%)# Virginia 

(if5%), and Arkansas (a%); the lowest were in 
'Georgia (29%), and South Carolloa C30%')i* ^ . 
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*0h* hot tnneludt Cfut^r t*cL«n, 

What Inhibits Residential Repairs (Tatfle 7.15) 

' In all states, the majority ^of ^ the 
respondents reported ciiat they could not afford 
repairs to their residences. Ttife ran^ vat*ted 
from 63% for South Carolina to ^1% for 
Tennessee* As the percentage of black faoilles 
In each statie sampleXdecreased* the percentage 
that ' could not aSord the repairs also^ 
decreased* ■ Four sdates Arkansas ,(61%), 

Georgia (5^*%) Kentucky (55%) , and Virginia 
(57%) deviace<^^llghtly ^rom this* observa- 
tlon« . Respondents who were unable to repair 
their homes due to physical problems ranged from* 
6% (Georgia and Virginia) to I7% (Kentucky). 
Respondents answering "ddfi't know how to d? the 
, repairs" ranged from Q4fe% (North Carolina) to 
(Virglnla)« Ihe proportion o^ the responses 
th^€ Indicated that the manager would not repair 
* their residences Ranged from 6% (Virginia) to 
31% (Mississippi)* Other reasons why tepalrs 
were not doner accounted for 6% (Mississippi) to 
28% (Tennessee). * J 
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aouslDR Problems (Table 7^X6) * * 

For a clearer understanding of bousing 
problems , respondents were asked for their 
general evaluations of their homes* The extent 
to which the respondents indicated that they 
lived in a good residence ranged .from 64% for 
Arkansas to 81% for South Carolina which 
suggests that people in general, are tolerant of 
minor house -repair needs (reported in table 
7.14)* In response to tbe general evaluation 
item, a lov of 3% in Virginia and a high of 30% 
in Arkansas responded that they disliked their 
residence because, the houses needed repairs* 
Problems with the toanager, house too dangero^ 
dangerous or noisy were reasons listed by fewer 
than a total of 5% of the respondents* in eacb 
.state. 

Pref€*rence for Same Race in Racial Copposition 
of Neighborhood (Table 7*17) ^ 

The majority of respondents in five^states 
had a strong preference for living in a neigh- 
borhood where tbe residents were of the sane . 
race* Saae race pre^rences ranged from 27% 
(Virginia) to 82% (KenOi^lcy)* * 

While Kentucky respondents, whose percen- 
tage of black households was 1%, showed the 
strongest preference tor Uving in a same race 
neighborhood, there was no general relationship 
between the racial composition of the santpies 
and preference for same race neighborhoods* 
The respondents who did not have a preference 
for neighbors of the same race ranged from 2% 
(Misrissippi) to 16% (l!ennessee)* 
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More than 40% of respondents in six states 
indicated that race of neighborhood did not 
matter* 



T«blt 7.17. 
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Respondents Waiting for Subsidized Housing by 
rime (Table 7*18) 

Ihe number of respondents in waiting for 
subsidized housing ranged from 10 persons in 
Georgia to zero persons in Florida and Virginia. 
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Of the S3 respondents who were on sooe states* 
-^^MC^ng llsts^ seventeen reported waiting .otcre 
than 12 Qionths, five In Georgia, and three In 
both Tennessee and Florida^ 

Hedtcal Insurance Coverage and Adequacy (Tab le 
7.19) 

'* Respondents with health or hospitalization 
insurance coverage. Including Medicare and 
Medicaid^ ranged from 83% for Virginia to 70% 
for Kentucky^ Of the respondents who were 
covered by Qiedlc|l insurance, a low of 54% f or ^ 
Arkansas and a high of 87% for Alabama felt that 
their insurance was adequate. 

T«bl« 7.19. lt««^o4tnc*'. H«dical ln«uTuic« Cov«T«f« ttd 
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* Household Income (Table 7.20) . 

1 

Respondent households earning incomes less 
than $4,000 per year ranged from 14% for 
Virginia to 30% for Mississippi^ Respondents 
earning incotnes greater than $25,000 ranged from 
3% for .Kentuclqr to 21% for Tennessee. The 
media? income' for sample households fell below 
$d«00O in South Carolina, Alabama^ Mississi^i* 
Florida, and Kentucky* The remaining four 
states had sample median income vhich ranged 
from $8*000 (Arkansas and North Carolina) to 
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$13^^000 (Virginia). 

Household Primary Source of Income (Table 7.21) 

Between ^^6% (Mississippi) and 69% 
(Tennessee) of the respondents, recorded wages 
and salaries as their primary source of income. 
The second most frequently reported category vas 
"other transfer payments" including social 
security.. The range was 6% (Worth Caroliqa) to 
42% (Hississippi). Least frequent were respon- 
dents recording receipt of aid to families with 
dependent children and food stamps, vhlch ranged 
from below 1% (Virginia) to 11% (Arltansas). 
Third, other primary sources of income including 
rents and interests ranged from 3% (Alabama) to 
31% (Florida). 
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Household Secondary Source of Income (table 
7.22) 

Between ^2% (Kentuclqr) and 76% (Arkansas) 
of the respondents reported no secondary source 
of income. Only ^% C^rkansas) to 17% (Georgia) 
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of the respondents recorded wages «nd sauries 
as a secondary sowrce o£ Income. Other sources 
of secondary income including interest, rents, 
and dividends was the most prominent variable. 
Sample proportions fell between 7% (Mississippi) 
to 21% (Kentucky) . Aid to faioilies wicii 
dependent children ^d food stamps was the 
second most frequently reported secondary source 
of inco(tte. Sanrple proportions were between 2% 
{Tennessee) and 23^ (Kentucky). 

Consumer Behavior and the Poverty Inctex (Table 
7.23) 



get groceries: Relationships were significant 
for Alabama, Florida, and Virginia at the «05 
level of probability and South Carolina^ 
Arkansas, and Tennessee at the »10 level of 
probability. The Cramer's V association was 
moderate for Virginia and low for the rest. In 
all Che states a minimum of of the below 
poverty households tended to get credit from 
their grocer 1 while the non$>overty households, 
except in Arkansas , got their grocery credit 
mainly from other sources. In Arkansas, 9U% of 
the above poverty households got credit from tbe 
grocer . 



Grow vegetable at hone: The relationship 
between growing vegetables at home and being 
above the poverty line was significant at the 
.05 level for Georgia and Florida and the ,10 
level for Arkansas. However, Kentucky showed a 
significant (.10) degree of association in the 
opposite direction. 

Raise animals for meat: For Florida and 
Tennessee, the relationship between this 
variable and tbe poverty index was significant 
at the .05 level of probability with a low 
degree of association. In Tennessee, poverty 

households were more likely to raise animals for ^opposite for Georgia 
meat, while in Florida tbe above poverty 
households were more liable to do so. 

Keep cow or goat for milkt Alabaina and 
Tennessee shoved a significant, but low degree 
of association at the *05 level of probability 
between the practice of keeping a goat or cow 
for milk and poverty status. 

Keep chickens for eggs; Poverty households 
in Alabama, Tennessee,' North Carolina, and 
Kentucky sh<^ed a significant, but. low degree of 
association with keeping chickens for eggs. 
Alabama and Tennessee were ^significant at the 
.05 and forth Carolina and Kentucky at .10 
level. 

Means of buying groceries: Tn all states, 
a iDoderate to association with the poverty 
index^was significant at Che «05 level of proba-^ 
bility. The below poverty households tended to 
use a combination of cash or food stamps and 
cash. While the above poverty househoKIs used 
cash more frequently to pay for their groceries* 

From Whom respondents received credit to 



Looking for sales: Below poverty house-' 
holds In Tennessee were more likely to always 
look for sales. The relationship to the poverty 
index was signlflc^t at 0.05 level with a low 
degree of association. 

Buying groceries locallyt South Carolina^ 
Georgia^ and Virginia showed mixed, but signi-^ 
ficant relationships at the »05 level with a low 
degree of association. In South Carolina and 
Virginia, the above poverty househoKIs tended to 
buy their groceries locally more often than the 
poverty households. This relationship was the 



Receiv^fair prices on groceries^ South 
Carolina and piississippi showed significant^ but 
opposite relationships at the »05 level of 
probability* The above poverty households in 
South Carolina were ©ore likely to report 
receiving fair grocery prices than tbe below 
4H3verty h6useholds« In Mississippi^ tbe 
opposite was observed. 

CXmed, were buying, rented, or lived in 
home rent free* In all states except Tennessee, 
there was a significant relationship at jhe .05 
level of probability with a low degree of 
association. Only in North Carolina and Florida 
did the below poverty households tend to own 
their residence mor« frequently than the above 
poverty households. 

Amount of lan<I that home sets ont Below 
poverty households in Virginia were more likely 
to^ways live on a smaller piece of land. Tbe 
relationship with the poverty Index was signifi-^ 
cant at .05 level with a low degree o£ 
association. 
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Table 7M3* Sumnary of Chi $quar« lesc of trtdepertdertce and Fhl/Cramer* s V Measures of As&oclaclon co 
Idertcliy Slgnlflcanc Relaclortahlps and Magnitude of Correlation fietween Cona^l^ler Behavior 
, ; and the Poverty In4ex 
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+16* 
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+ 38* 
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+ 32* 


+42* 
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+ 31* 
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*Chl s<tuare test significant aC the 0+05 to level of probablIX'ty+ 



+Chl square test fflargloally significant at+the 0.1£-level 6f probablllty+ 
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Current value of bomed and land: In all 
stateat ^cept South Carollnat tbere vaa a 
algnlf leant relationship batveen poverty and 
this variable at .05 lavel, but tbe degree of 
association was low for HoTth Carolinat Alabamat 
Kiaaissippit and Tenneasee. In generalt the 
vAlue 6t houses in which most poverty households 
lived was lover than that of the nonpovarty 
households * 

Ifuinher of rooms in residences All states 
axcept \irginia and Kentuclcy showed a signifi-* 
cant relationship in the expected direction 
between the number of rooos and the poverty 
index aE the ,05 level of probability. 

Repairs of residence: For South Carolina^ 
North Carolina, Aubamat Arkansast Georgia^ 
Florida, Tennessee » and Kentucky the chi square 
and Cramer's V association were significant at 
the *0$ level and for Kissisaippi and Virginta 
at the .10, Houses of below poverty households 
in all states were more likely to need Eoajor 
repairs while the nonpoverty households were 
mote concerned with minor repairs. However » the 
degree of association between this variable and 
the poverty Index was low. 

Why repairs are not done: In all states 
except Kissisaippi and Kentucky, the chi square 
test between the households reason for no repair 
of residence and the poverty index was statisti* 
cally significant at the .05, The Cramer's V 
association was moderate for Georgia^ Floridat 
and tforth Carolina^ but it was low for- the rest 
of the states. Kore than 40% of the below 
poverty households in each state stated that 
they could not afford the repairs, Ihis reason 
was less frequent among nonpoverty households. 

Is this a good residence and why: For all 
states except Florida^ VirginU^ and Tennesseet 
housing problems and »^e poverty index relation* 
atoip was statistically^ significant at the *05 
level of probability, IHe Cramer's V association 
was low for all of thesi states* More than 12% 
of the below and 21% of the above poverty house- 
holds stated dissatisfaction with their houaes. 
Nee da repair was the single main reason in 
approxiaoateiy 67% of each state sample* 

Neighbors same race^ For all states^ the 
chi square test between racial preference for 
neighborhood and the poverty index shewed no 
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significance. The Cramer'a V association was 
low to negligible^ 

Waiting list for subsidized housing: For 
Alabama and Florida, the chi square test between 
the need for subsidized housing and the poverty 
index va5 statistically significant at the 
.level. About 5% to 9% of the below poverty 
households of both states stated that they had 
been on the waiting list and less than 1% of 
those above poverty were waiting. 

Family health Insurance: For all states 
except KenCuckyt the relationship between family 
health and insurance and the poverty index was 
statistically significant at the .05 levels the 
Cramer's V association was moderate for Florida 
and low for the rest of the states. A maximum 
of 30% of the below poverty households mentioned 
that they did not have family health insurance^ 
while less than 15% of the above poverty 
households mentioned the same problem. 

' f 

Adequate insurance: For South Carolinat 
Horth Carolinat Alabama » Arkansas » Georgia » 
Florida^ Virginiat and Tennessee^ the chi square ^ 
test^ between adequate insurance and the poverty 
index wasv statistically significant at ,05> and 
for Mississippi and Kentucky at the .01 level of 
probability. The Cramer* a V association was 
moderate for Florida and low for the remaining 
states. For the poverty households in each 
state t' ^ B&axlmum of 38% claimed inadequate 
insurance while leas than 21% of the above 
poverty households claimed the same problem^ 

, 

Fersonal yearly income: For all states^ 
the association for households' income and the 
poverty index was statistically significant ai^ 
the ,01 levels The Cramer's V association 
ranged from a low of *62 for Virginia to a high 
of *60 for South Carolina. 

Primary source of income: For all statest 
the chi square test .between primary source of 
income and the poverty index was statistically 
significant at the *05 level of probability. 
The Craper's V association was moderate for 
Kississippi and Arkansas ^ and low for the 
remaining statea^ The major source of primary ' 
income was stated to be wages and salaries. 
Which waa reported as the primary source of 
income by a oiinlmum of ^3% and 76% for the below 
and above poverty households* respectively/ 
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secondary source of ^Income: Far all 
^ states,^ the relationship between sec^ondary 
source of Inconte and the poverty ' Index was 
statistically significant at the .05 level of 
probability. The Cramer*s V association was 
tnoderate for South ^rollna and Alabama and low 
for the remalalng states* Ihe major source of 
secondary Income reported by below poverty 
households was all types of transfer payments, 
with a range among the states from I3lb to 



36%, The second major source for above poverty 
households was fo^nd to be wa^s and salaries 
plus other sources ranging from 13% to 34%- In 
all states, the importance of transfer payments^ 
for below poverty families exceeded Its 
importance to above poverty families as a 
secondary source. Similarly, above poverty 
families found wages, salaries and other sources 
of Income more important than did below poverty 
families. 
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APPENDIX A 



PROPOSED SAMPLING PROCEDURE FOR RR-l SURVEY 



The RR-1 sample procedure is based on 10 
state samples of at least 2^0 respondents each* 
Xb« multistage sampling procedure Includes three 
sample counties within each state, at least, 30 
sample clusters within the three counties and 
finally eight sanrple households within each 
sample cluster ^ 

County sample frame (stage 1) and sample ; 

The Hft'l sample procedure is based on 10 
state samples of at least 240 respondents each. 
Ihe 10 state samples or replications were 
derived by first defining the list of counties 
that met the following criteria: 

1. Less than 30*01% urban (incorporated 
places of 2500 or more in census of 
1970)* 7 
2* Hore than 400 black population in all 
states but Kentucky* m SCentuctcyi 1*3% 
black? (approximately 200) was the / 
lower lliDlt* 
3. These counties In each state were 

arrayed by their median Incomes (1970). 
The lower one- third of c^le array (one* 
half in Arkansas) were <iefined as the 
population of 400 or more* This popu' 
latlon of 107 counties in 10 states may 
be described as raclally-Qixed, rural 
counties with low median family 
Incomes* 

Finally , tbe 1 1st of qual Ifylng count les 
for each state was arrayed by percent black, 
lowest to highest* A randott starting point 
between zero and one^thlrd of the total popula- 
tion for all counties in the array was determine 
ed by use of a table, of random nucubers. In the- 
array, the county with a population interval 
that straddled the random starting point was 
selected* The second county selected in the 
array had a population Interval that straddled 
the starting point plus one*thlrd of the total 
population for the ^ray of counties* The third 
county selected from the array was the one with 
a population Interval straddling the number 
equal to the sum of the starting point plus two* 



thirds of the total population. In gener&^ 
this procedure yielded a predominately white 
county and a one-half black, one-half white 
county and a predominately black county. See 
Table Al attached. 

Sample size : 

Within these three counties for each state, 
sample slze^ (n) were assigned in proportion to 
each saiDple county's population* Clustei^lzes 
were set at eight households t Thus , with a 
minimum sample size of 240, each, state would 
have a minimum of 30 clusters* A county would 
have as many clusters as laultiples of eight, or 
part, thereof, fit into its proportionate sample 
n, e*g*, a county with a sample of 81 would 
yield eleven clusters. Since 11 x 8 equals 88, 
the actual sample size expected is also 88* 

Cluster sample fr^ (Stage 2) and sample ? 

National geological survey maps (2^ 
series) with a 15 minute by 15 minute grid 
superimposed were used to define the sampling 
frame of clusters. Towns of 1,000 population or 
more were arrayed by population size* Clusters 
were allocated to the town "strata" vs* the 
counf^^y*strata" In proportion to population 
size* On the list of towns, the clusters 
were assigned m proportion to population size* 
Town clusters will 'be located on detailed maps 
to be procured from the flatlonal Geological 
Survey series (7^ or X5 minute map) and the 
Bureau o£ the Census (county; and enumeration 
district laaps). ' ^ . ^ 

Clusters in the remainder o£ the county 
were assigned starting points by random sampling 
of intersections of the 15 mlnut* grids* Grid 
lines were numbered 1 to 9 from the bottcC to 
the top and left to right* Two-digit numbers 
were read from a list of random numbers, the 
first dlgll^^^otlng a vertical axis and the 
second a horizontal axis* Tbe first such defln* 
ed "grid Intersection" is used to specify the 
entry point Into the northwest quadrant, l*e. , 
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(forth to the first road and left. The "grid 
Intersection"^ sampled second provides the 
starting point for entry into the northeast 
quadrant by moving due east to the first road 
and turning left. Similarly^ the third quadrant 
sampled^ the southeast quadrant of the third 
"grid Intersection" Is entered by moving due , 
South to the first road and to the leftj the 
fourth <iuddrdnt (southwest) by moving Vast and 
left, etc* until starting points for «ii clust* 
era are Identified* tfo Intersection was sampled 
more than once. All of these starting points 
h&ve been located on the thirty county maps and 
the appropriate starting direction has been 
noted. As defined below, the survey supervisors 
will do the "ground truth" work on the clusters' 
m their respective states. 

Sampling Households : 

The first eight households found, according 
to the following proceduresj will constitute a 
saiDple cluster* After entering each sample 
quadrant on the first road to the left of the 
starting point, proceed In a serpentine fashion. 
That Is^ at the first Intersection, take the 
flrstf^rlght turn; at the next Intersection take 
a left turn,' etc. The first eight households 
Identified (exclude vacant houses) on this 
serpentine route will be Included In the sample. 
The survey supervisor will photograph (prefera- 
bly with polorold) each sample house, number the 
photos 1 through B, and draw their location on 
the map* Each photo should have sufficient 
description on the back to aid the Interviewer 
In finding the house. (fames and telephone 
numbers of householders would help. 

Cluster Boundaries : 

Dead end roads, loops, county lines ^ and 
boundaries of towns and clusters already 
Included In the sample will be treated aa "dead 
ends." All of these "dead ends" are cluster 
boundaries. If the serpentine route runs i Into a 
cluster boundary or "dead end," return to the 
last Intersectl^. If the last turn before the 
i^ead end" was to the left, turn left again from 
the "dead end" road, orj If the last turn was 
right, turn right agalU^* It Is possible that 
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all roads from an Intersection but one are "dead 
ends," If atlll more households are needed to 
complete the cluster after all -^roads have been 
explored to their end, return to the second 
previous Intersection and turn right or left as 
previously defined for that Intersection* 

Cluster Maps and Identification : 

Clusters will be marked on county census or 
city maps by survey supervisors In each state. 
The sample households must be Identified, 
photographed and marked on the map. ^e Inter- 
viewers will be supplied mapSj photographs^ and 
directions prepared by survey supervisors to 
find the sample households. Clusters will be 
numbered sequentially wltKln^ counties. State, 
county, cluster, and household Identification 
numbers will be prerecorded on msps^ photo- 
graphs, and questionnaires. 

Respondent Refusal * 

In the event one or more of the eight 
households refuse to respond as defined by 
procedures In the questionnaire , the ninth 
household aU»ng the serpentine route wou^d be 
Interviewed, etc, until the cluster of eight 
interviews are obtained. Before substitutions 
are made for any of the original eight 
households, clearance should be given by the 
survey supervisor. Substitute households 
Interviewed should be Identified by their 
sequential Identification number along the 
prescribed serpentine route, 

RR-1 Sampling Subcomnlttee 

Gerald C, Wheelock, Chairman 
Alabama A H University 

Itobert Phillips 

South Carolina State College 

Randall White 

North Carolina A & T University 
Richard Stuby 

Economic Development Division 
ESS /USD/ 
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Tibl« AL. S«vtpl« Ftim« ot Rural* Low^tncoa*. Hlx<d*1Uc« Cou&tl«« atid S«mpl« Cotmtl«0* hf Stit« 
S«l<ct«<l In Proportion to PopulAtlon Sl» with EUttdon Stirt 
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43.7 












+(30. I) 


120?9 


HADIS* 


43.3 


15.0 


80.4 


- 73.7 


12065 


JEFFER 


55.8 


9.8 


90.2 




GEORGIA 


















<000) 


(000) 


(000) 


13309 ^ 


WHEEL 


29.5 


4.9 


4.9 




L3101 


ECROL 


30.3 


2.1 


7.0 




13267 


TATTK 


30.9 


17.1 


24.1 




L3003 


ATKtN 


32.0 


5.9 


30.0 




13167 


JOHNS* 


32.1 


7.8 


37.8 


36.3 


13271 


TELFA 


34.5 


11^ 


49.^ 


+<63.0) 


L322L 


OaET 


37.2 


8.1 


57.2.^ 




13249 


SCRtE 


44.8 


3.0 


60.2 




13269 


TATfLO 


44.8 


8. 1 


6tf.3 


* 


13251 


SCKEV. 


^" 46.7 


13.0 1 


81.3 




13093 


DOOLTf 


50.1 


10.9 






L3133 


GREEN* 


51. a 


10.5 ' 


^02.7 


96:8 


13197 


MARIO 


52.4 


6.2 




i/tT A^ 


L3007 


8AKER 


53.0 


3.6 


112.5 




13079 


CRAWF 


53.2 


6.6 


' 119'.1 




13163 


JEFFE 


54.5 


16.5 . 


135.6 




13289 


TVIGG 


56.3 


7.9 


143.5 




13307 


WEBST 


60.4 


2.3 


145.8 




13239 


qUXTH 


61. 1 


2.0 


147.8 




L306L 




61 .7 


3.5 


151.3 




L3265 


talia 


62.4 


2.2 


153.5 




13037 


CALHO 


63.1 


6.7 


160.2 > 




13259 


STEWA* 


64.4 


5.6 


165.8 ' 


' 162.8 


13263 


TAL80 


67.8 


6.4 


172.2 




L3141 


RANCOC 


73.8 


9.3 


1:81.5 




KEHTUCKTf 
















(000) 


(000) 


(000) * 


.21147 


MCCRE* 


1.5 


14.7 


14.7 




2U21 


l6lOX 


1.6 


27,4 


42.1 


12.4 












+<30.0) 


21051 


CLAV* 


1.8 


21.2 


63.3 


42.4 


21231 


WAYHB 


' 3.0 


6.5 


69.8 


+(30.0) 


2U71 


MONRO* 


3.4 


11.9 


81.7 


72.4 


2L011 


8ATH 


4.3 


9.1 


90.8 




2L053 


atHio 


4.8 


8.7 


' 106.4 




21057 


CUHBE 


6.4 


6.9 


99.5 





erIc- SfSTCCryAWlUgiE 



FIPS 


cotnm 


X BLACK 


POP 1976 


CUH POP 


RS+(St) 


Mtssissmt 
















(000) 


(000) 


^ (000) 


28041 


GREEH 


22.0 


8.6 


8.6 




28079 


. LEAKE* 


35.7 


18.0- 


26.6 


19.0 


28061 


JASPE 


46.4 


16.4 


43.0 


+(77.0) 


28005 


AHITE 


50.4 


13.0 


56.0 




28107 


PAHOL 


51.3 


27.5 


83.5 




28069 


KEKFE 


54.8 


10.1 


93.6 




28119 


QUXTH* 


57.4 


14.0 


107.6 


. 96.0 


28135 


TALLA 


60.2 


13.0 


125.6 


+(77.0) 


28099 


MARSH 


62.0 


26.9 


152.5 




28051 


H6LH£ 


64.8 


14.2 


166.7 




28103 


NOXUB* 


65.8 


. 13.1 


179. a 


173 


23157 


tflLKI 


67.6 


10. 1 


189.9 




23053 


ml^fPH 


68.1 


22.0 


211.9 




28143 


TUNIC 


72.7 


10.8 


222.7 




28063 


JEFFE 


, 75.3 


8.3 


231.5 




NORTH 


CAROLINA 
















(000) 


(000) 


(000) 


37017 


BLADE 


39.0 


23.3 


28.8 




4 ? AAA 


oiDE 


41.3 


5.6 


34.4 




37177 


rtRRE 


43.4 


3.8 


38>2 




37093 


aOKE* 


44.2 


18.3 


56.5 


45.3 












+(50.0) 


37103 


JONES 




?. D 


□ □ . 1 




37007 


ANSON 


46.4 


23.8 


39.9 




37015 


BERTI* 


56.6. 


21.0 


no>9 


95.3 












+ (50.0) 


37131 


NORTH 


59.0 


22.9 


133.8 




37185 


WARRE* 


59.9 


16.2 


150.0 


145.3 




















(000) 


(000) 


(000) 


45053 


JASPER 


57.1 


13.3 


13.8 




45039 


PAXRF* 


59.4 


20.2 


34.0 


33.0 












+(40.8) 


45061 


LEE 


59.8 


17.7 


51.7 




45065 


MCCOR 


60>3 


8. 1 


59.8 




45089 


WILLI* 


60.9 


35.3 


95.1 


73.8 












^+(40.3) 


45027 


CLARE* 


62.0 


27.4 


122.5 


114.6 


TENNESSEE 




(00#^ 










(000) 


^(000) 




47029 


COCKE* 




27. 6 


£ / . □ 


1 £ . 7 












+(27.3) 


47007 


BLEDS 


5.5 


8.8 


36.4 




■^7097 


LAUOE* 


. 33.7 


22.6 


59.0 


40.2 






> 






+(27.3) 


47047 


FAVEt* 


61>2 


23.7 


82.7 


67.5 


VtRGXNU 










r 






(000) 


(000) 


(000)^ 


5i079 


GREEN 


10.7 


6.7 


6.7 




5U13 


HADtSO 


20.4 


10.0 


16.7 




51125 


NELSON 


28.6 


11.7 


28.4 




51145 


POWHA 


36.4 


10.6 


39.0 




5U59 


RICHMO 


36.6 


6.6 


45:6 


* 


51109 


UJUIS* 


38.6 


16.9 


62.5 


56.4 


5L033 


RALtFA 


38.8 


37.6 


100.1 


+ (72.9) 


51037 


CHARLE 


39.8 


12.7 


112.8 




. 51117 


HECKL* 


42.2 


29.5 


142.3 




51111 


LIIHEN 


43.2 


12.3 


154.6 


^72.9) 


51029 


BUCKt 


44.2 


10.9 


165.5 




i5JlO07 


AHELX 


47.2 


8.5 


174.0 




51049 


CtlHB 


47.9 


7.0 


181.0 




51131 


NORTH 


52.3 


15. 4 


196.4 




51025 


BRUNS* 


^8.4 


15.8 


212.2 


202.2 


51039 


^ CHARIO 


74.2 


6,5 


218.7 




RS « RjindoB St«rt 
SI ■ Simpl* Inr«rv«l 




SINGLE .COPIES MAY BE OBTAINED BY WRITING TO 



Department of Agribusiness Education 
P.O.. Box 12 * ■ 

Normal, Alabama 35^62.- 

OR . ' 



THE 1890 INSTITUTION IN YOUR STATE 
THAT PARTICIPATED IN THE PROGRAM 



81 



